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The Cosmos Girl 
Cosmos six feet hi ak Mrs. Du 
rant’s garden at Pla nfie ld, N. J. 
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PERENNIALS 


DAHLIAS -- GLADIOLI 


My customers like the quatity ot of my hardy 

lants. For fall shipment I offer_Japanese 
ris, Oriental Poppy. A Gaillardia, 
Hardy Phlox and many other varieties. My 
collection of 12 different Japanese Iris for 
$2.50 will please you. Prompt delivery. 


Henry Engel, R. 1, Finleyville, Pa. 








THE FLowen GReweRr — 











N O is the time to 
order bulbs 
for next year. “First come, first served.” 


Dotenhurst Flower Fields 
HERKIMER, ~ ~ N.Y. 














MORE PERFECT PEONIES-BY GUMM 


Eight fine named Peonies for $2.50 or 15 for $5.00. 
A Sarah Bernhardt free with each $5.00 order. 
Fresh Peony seed 50c and $1.00 per 100. 


Send for Catalogue 
w. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMINGTON, INDIANA 








Calcium, 
October .~ 


Garden Clubs, Attention! 


A Boston member of th e Garden Cla 
America writes that she has ‘wal abt bane 
for twenty years, but never had such bar 
as ours. We specialize in garden club Service, 





Iris and Gladiolu 
Amherst, - - tan 








October Specials 


12 IRIS ROOTS, postpaid for $2.00. 
(Retail value $3.50) 

12 CHOICE PEONY ROOTS $5.00. 

wentee Divisions Assorted colors. 
F.O. B. «Retail value $8.50) 
Cash with-order. Send jor new price list. 
STONE CREST GARDENS 
Eau Claire | - Wis. 








C= ER BROS. 


Gladiolus Growers 











DALTON, N.Y. 





Wales Road Gardens 








A. G. Britsch, Prop’r. 


Sta. A. Box 53 Toledo, O. 





Growers of ‘“Worth-While” varieties 
of Peonies, Iris and Gladioli. 

















IRIS AND PEONIES 


——— Send for Special List 


F. C. HORNBERGER 
HAMBURG, N.Y. 











CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 


Glen Head, Nassau County, 7 


New York 
Peonies-Iris 














now — — 


LORIOUS 

LADS 

GLORI-GLAD CARDENS, 
HALL, EW YORK 





Come and select your bulbs from the blooms. 











ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


Gladiolus Grower 


1112 N. E. 18th St. 
PORTLAND, - OREGON 








Now Growin 


The finest varieties of Gladioli we 
have ever planted. Please send your 
name for our mailing list. 


JOE COLEMAN 
Cleveland Road, RAVENNA, OHIO 




















JOSEPH VAVRA 
DAHLIA SS 
HUNTINGTON BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 
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EDGEVALE GARDENS 
—CHARLES G. SMITH— 
BETTER _DELPHINIUMS 
PLANTS AND SEEUS 


OTTAWAGHILLS, TOLEDO, O. 
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EDGAR KEEFER FLOWER GARDENS 
Andrews, Indiana 














You will like our 1925-26 ofterings. 
Better send us your name and address 
plainly written now. 

















A. H. AUSTIN CO. 


Wayland, - - Ohio 


We are adding some of the newer va- 
rieties for next season. Will be pleased 
to place your name on our mailing list. 








Gladiolus Los Angeles 


The sensation of So. Calif. Color shrimp 
= — orange, with orange tinted carmine 
roat. 


The mos: beautiful Gladiolus yet produced. 


The City of Los Angeles used over 7,500 
dozen of the cut blooms in one month. 


But best of all, it is a “cut and come again” 
Gladiolus. The first of a new type approach- 
ing perpetual bloomi Even when cut 
within 3 in. of the groun la very large pro- 
portion immediately branches at _ that 
point and sends up a new spike thus doubling 
the time a bed of them shows blossoms. 
Third spikes cocnslenally. ie 


Reasonably priced. Growers and amateurs 
send for my_ special ope also pamphiets 

‘New Creations in Gladioli,”” ‘“‘ Gladiolus 
Price List,” “Iris Price Dee on. 








C. E. HOUDYSHEL 


LA VERNE, ° - CALIF, 














PAEONIES - IRIS 


50 ACRES 10 Acres 











Through the Month of October 
are Offering 


Karl Rosenfield 
@ $7.00 per 10, F.O B. Sarcoxie 











Gilbert H. Wild & Son 





COLEMAN GARDENS 


Oregon Grown Gladioli 


Please send your name for our mailing list. 
Box 24, - Multnomah, Oregon 





























S arcoxie - - Mo. 
BERBER EERE REE Se 
The 








Southern California 
Iris Gardens 
(FORMERLY DEAN IRIS GARDENS) 
Specialists in Iris for 15 years 
Ideal growing and curing conditions 


Send Jor Price List. 


960 New York Ave, 
Pasadena, - ~ Calif. 











GLADIOLUS 


My Gladiolus Guide 


Book is worth having. A Customer says: 
“Your system of classification and descrip- 
tion is the best I have seen.”” Write for it. 


IRISES- Plant now. Best varieties, 


lowest prices. 


ROSES- As exclusive representative 
for Eastern Canada of H. M. Eddie & Sons, 
oo in Canadian Grown Rose Stoc 
Sardis, B.C., I am ss the choicest 
grade of Budded H. T. and H. P. roses for 
fall delivery 1925 and spring 1926. Write 
me your requirements. 








J. W. CROW IRISES 
Lynnwood Ave., GLADIOLI 
SIMCOE, OUTDOOR ROSES 
Ontario HARDY LILIES 


Mention Flower Grower 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
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Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 
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Five Years, $6.00; 
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_ An Interesting Garden Pool 


BY ROBERT WAYMAN, (In Farm & Garden) 


HILE walking through my gar- 
dens one day I chanced to see 
one of my _ neighbor’s cats 
slipping quietly through the 
flowers and a moment later spring sud- 


the purpose of planting Water Lilies. 


The pool and its setting had been com- 
pleted for only a few months when the 
accompanying photograph was_ taken. 
Can you imagine a more restful spot? 


It is the most interesting part of the 
garden. Picture yourself seated at the 
side of this pool, surrounded with flow- 
ers and fragrance, with the surface of 
the water adorned with luxuriant Water 














denly up on to a bird bath that was 
elevated about twenty-seven inches above 
the ground and carry off a Black Bird 
that had been enjoying a splash in the 
water. A few days later I arrived at 
the same spot just in time to see a 
Thrush in the jaws of a marauding cat. 
When I finally missed a pair of pet 
Meadow Larks that had become so tame 
that they would follow me about the 
garden and sing from a near-by branch 
while I worked among the plants, I 
became convinced that it was not fair to 
my feathered friends to have a bird 
bath that was nothing more than a trap 
for them and so I decided that some- 
thing must be done to place the bird bath 
In such a position that the cats could not 
reach it. I concluded that the best thing 
to do was to surround it with water and 
this brought up the question of a pool. 

I had always wanted Water Lilies 
and so it was decided to build a pool with 
a bird bath and fountain in the centre 
and with receptacles at the bottom for 











ar 
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The pool has its Water Nymphs as well as its Water Lilies 
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Lilies of beautiful shell pink, brilliant 
crimson, delicate light yellow and bright 
rose colors (all of which are in bloom at 
this writing), while Catbirds and Robins 
and Goldfinches and an occasional Oriole 
and Bluebird come for their daily splash. 
On one side it is backed up by flowers 
and shrubbery; on the other side are in- 
viting seats and all about are shady 
nooks, while the water is inhabited by 
gold fish, some of them a foot long, 
others down to tiny fellows, and all sizes 
in between. Here we had the interesting 
experience of watching tadpoles lose 


Looking into the pool as the first Lilies begin to appear 


their tails and acquire their legs and 
grow to full size frogs, to keep the early 
evening hours alive with their croaking. 
Gold fish that had been kept in the 
house grew apace when given the free- 
dom of the pool and presently some tiny 
baby fish put in their appearance. They 
were less than half an inch long when 
first we noticed them. 


Surely you will want a pool when you 
know how inexpensive it is to construct 
one of this type from ordinary field 
stones. 





seasons are changing, and that 
we no longer have “old-fash- 
ioned” Winters, appears perennially 
in print and in conversation. When 
an elderly person who was reared in 
New England bemoans the efficiency 
of XXth Century Winters in the 
Carolinas, and offers as evidence the 
disappearance of sleighs and _ice- 
skates, it is hard to maintain the op- 
posite side;—he seems to have all the 
facts with him. But should he be 
willing to consult contemporary 
weather records in both latitudes he 
would be surprised (and aggrieved) 
to learn that the seasons of the year 
pursue, with constant minor varia- 
tions “from lively to severe,” their 
age-long regularity and rhythm. Our 
forefathers of a century ago, like us, 
bewailed the “good old days” and the 
“old-fashioned” seasons, regardless of 
the facts recorded by their ther- 
mometers and diaries. 


In one of the less well-known books 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, “Pages 
from an Old Volume of Life,” pub- 
lished in 1891, there is an essay 
written long before, under the title 
of “The Seasons.” This thoughtful 
discourse upon the always-interesting 
subject of the weather is composed 


Ts widely-spread belief that the 





Some Interesting Weather Facts 
BY W. O. CONE, (N. C.) 


mainly of extracts from diaries and 
records kept by various observers, 
covering over a generation of time. 
It would be interesting to republish 
this essay in full, but time and space 
suggest compression of the facts, and 
so I confine myself to very brief quo- 
tation of the extremes set down in 
these records of a bygone time. 


The first exhibit is a tabular list 
of the snowstorms in Boston, cover- 
ing a quarter century of time. If it 
be said that the first date 1843-44 
substantiates the claim for “old- 
fashioned” winter severities, the snow- 
fall for that Winter being 7 feet, 
714 inches, what shall be said of the 
season of 1847-48, when the snowfall 
was only 2 feet, 1 inch? But let us 
set down the figures and they will tell 
their own story: 


1843-44 44 Storms Snowfall 7 ft. 7% in. 
1845-46 27 ” = 3.7 th. 
1847-48 27 2%. 1 in. 
1849-50 33 “ . 28.11 in. 
1851-52 38 ss “is 6 ft. 8% in 
1853-54 24 2 - 7 ft. 1% in. 
1857-58 14 " - 2 ft. 11 in. 
1860-61 34 - si 6 ft. 6% in. 
1865-66 23 as _ 3 ft. % in. 


It will be seen that weather varia- 
tions were then much what they are 
today, and it is certain that people 
then used to talk of old-fashioned 
Winters as we do now. 


Calcium, yy, 
October, iy; | 


An interesting editorial] i 
in the New York Minor, Decoanted 
— has 5 om preserved in mb 
ody’s scrap book. It deals w; 
same subject: — 


“Perhaps there is no clima ; 
able and fickle as that of these gyrate 
States. Two or three months ago it me 
as cold as January; now in D was 
it is as mild as May. But this i 4? 
all—the South and the North tt 
have exchanged places, for we uae 
St. Louis Editor complaining of 4. 
frost being very severe in that latitude 
If our climate continues to change 
rapidly for ten years as it has done f, 
the ten last past, we should not he-ame 
prised to find skating in June and green 
peas in January.” 


An official weather record taken jy 
a Mississippi River town in Illinois, 
shows that temperatures below zen, 
are recurrent if not regular in their 
visitations. For example, omittj 
mention of Winters of ordinary mild. 
ness, here are the extremes ag ob. 
served at this station: 
Jan. 27, 1856—87 degrees 
Jan. 1, 1863-32 “ 
Jan. 5, 1884-33 “ “ “ 
Jan. 28, 1885-22 “ “ “ 
Jan. 15, 188722 “ “ “ 
.  189%—12  “ “ 
Feb. 13, 1906—33  “ “ “ 
1912—4 consecutive nights below zero, 
1918—a similar period below zero, 
It would be easy to multiply. in. 
stances of both severe and mild ges. 
sons occurring throughout the last 
century in almost constant rotation, 
but where would be the use? Those 
who take delight in seeing a steady 
degeneration of the fine seasons of 
older times will not be persuaded 
though one presented every offici 
record now in existence. : 


(below zero) 





An Interesting List of 1924 
Prize Winning Dahlias 


Following is a list of varieties, with 
which Mrs. Sarah Wakeman Wood of 
Southport, Conn., won ten first prizes 
at the New York show against very 
sharp competition. 


Mrs. Wood is not a commercial grower, 
but she seems able to give any of them 
a good run for their money when it 
comes to raising exhibition Dahlias. 


Section A, Class 3.—100 varieties, at least fire 
types, and not less than 10 per cent of eath 
type. Short stems: Cambria, Mrs. John 7. 
Scheepers, Myra Valentine, Southport Pride, F. 
G. Scheiff, Snowdrift, Anna Maier, Rosa Nei 
Glory of New Haven, The MacGregor, Virginis 
Linsley, Insulinde, Adelina Hurd, Leila Dee, Mn. 
Geo. W. Elkins, Jr., The Pequot, Cherry Hil 
Dr. Tevis, Pride of Wayne, Porthos, Paiti 
Brooks, Dr. A. P. Gameau, John Redwig, St 
Douglas Haig, Phenomenal, F. W. Fellowes, Mn 
Alfred Harvey, Silverhill Park, Mrs. C. A. Gillatt 
Amber Glow, Sovereignty, Curlew, Margate 
Stredwick, A. R. Perry, Gladys Bates, Ina McKay, 
Josephine Mendillo, Lorna Slocombe, Ebenest, 
A. C. L., Caruso, Priscilla Dean, Judge Du 
can, Titania, Bridal Veil, Red Cross, 

J. W. Lee, George Walters, Madonna, Albert 
Ward, Dreer’s White, Mrs. C. D. Anderson, J 
Harding, Supt. Amrhyn, White Colosse, 
Giant, Gold Medal, Black Diamond, Yale Bor 
David Warfield, Mary Bowman, Anna Rehors 
Pacific Glow, Bertha von Suttner, Gorgeo 
Blue Bird, City of Portland, Meyerbeer, H.C 
Simpson, Fordhook Rose, White Glory, FA 
topheles, Halvello, Junior, Aibonita, Mrs. 1 
Ver Warner, Judge Marean, Minamoto, 
Earl Williams, Papillon, Red Chieftain, 
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Por ta, Alexander Waldie, Bonnie 
Christine, ea California, Niagara, Mrs. Jessie 


Brae, Pri Trower, Elizabeth Boston, Mrs. 
Seal, Mrs. = aclens, J. W. Davies, The Grizzly, 


Carl Salbact. vick O'Mara, N. C. 4, Lake Erie. 
te 1 Class 5-12 varieties, Hybrid Show, 


, . Amrhyn, Mrs. C. D. Ander- 
Short es el ietelle Christy, John Harding, 
son, Goll 'Saltus, Dreer’s White, Little Dick, 
Rehorst, Black Diamond, Mme. Marika 
= taki, Miss Helen Hollis. | : 
a A. Class 7.—12 varieties, Decorative. 
chet. stems: Southport Pride, Myra Valentine, 
Mrs. John T. Scheepers, Junior, Mrs. Carl Sal- 


ve bach, Aibonita, Mr. Crowley, Alexander Waldie, 


James Eaton Beach, William Slocombe, Sequoia 
" Nell. 
i a = Class 8.—12 varieties Cactus. Short 
emu: F. W. Fellowes, Mrs. C. A. Gillatt, Silver- 
hill Park, Curlew, Mrs. Alfred Harvey, _. R. 
ma John Riding, Pathfinder, Sovereignty, Sir 
Douglas Haig, Margaret Stredwick, Phenomenal. 
Section D, Class 80.—Vase 12 Show Dahlias: 12 
eS D, cles 81.—Vase of 12 Peony-flowered 
Dahlias: 12 Elizabeth Boston. 
Section D, Class 83.——Vase of 18 Collerettes: 
1 e Lyon. 
an, >. Class 90.—Largest Pzony-flowered 
: Pequot. : 
a D, Class 92.—Cactus Dahlias, 24 blooms, 
24 varieties, Hybrid Cactus excluded : Pathfinder, 
Sovereignty, Curlew, John Riding, Indian Chief, 
Guardian, Silverhill Park, Mrs. C. A. Gillatt, 
Margaret Stredwick, Miss Stredwick, Mrs. Alfred 
Harvey, Mrs. C. A. Gillatt, Valiant, Masterpiece, 
A. R. Perry, Royalist, Florrie Wells, Sir Douglas 
Haig, Ballet Girl, F. W. Fellowes, Colgate, 
Phenomenal, Scorpion, Francis White. ; 
Section D, Class 94.—Vase of 25 Singles with 
foliage, arranged for effect: 25 Scarlet Century, 
with Asparagus. 


SARAH WAKEMAN Woop, (In Bulletin 
of The American Dahlia Society) 





Storing Dahlia Tubers 


I submit the following method 
which I have used with unvarying suc- 
cess. The method may not be novel 
but its results lead me to believe in its 
worth. 


After digging the .tubers I wash 
them to remove any earth adhering to 
them. Then I allow the tubers to dry 
in a shady place for two or three days 
and when thoroughly dry they are 
placed in an old tin wash tub in 
which I have previously placed a 
thin layer of fine dry sand. Tubers 
must be placed “stems down, toes up.” 
‘After they are thus deposited I fill up 


-the remaining space in the tub with 


more dry sand. They are then ready 
to put in any place for storage and 
need receive no more attention until 
Spring, when they are removed as 
firm as newly grown Potatoes. The 
place of storage need not necessarily 
be cool, as my own tubers are kept in 
a furnace heated basement. 


Mrs. J. S., (Minn.) 





Blooming Dates of Peonies, 
Central Indiana 


Season of 1925 


Field grown, not individual plants 
and the dates are when cutting was or 
could have started. 


WHITE 


8 May 26 
Baroness Schroeder _______-____ May 25 
Couronne D’Or _____ May 30 
Duchess de Nemours ___________ May 21 
Festiva Maxima _______________ May 22 
La Rosiere—not disbudded _____ May 23 
La Vestale_ = May 22 








OE a ey May 19 


Mme. de Verneville ___________- May 18 
Marcelle Dessert _____________- May 19 
meee Lameins ......2........- June 1 
IY ila slit iain thinset cnintenanesindliall June 3 
Nae: May 29 
LIGHT PINK 
Alfred de Musset _____.______-_ May 28 
RR ERE ee IR PL May 28 
EE ae June 1 
Ella Christine Kelway ________-_ May 28 
Eugene Verdier -.._..._______- May 27 
Floral Treasure _______________ May 29 
Lamartine (Gigantea) __.______ May 23 
he oe May 27 
Mme. de Galhaw ............... June 2 
Gesnens Dey... nae May 19 
- SE May 23 
ED Sint tmmseon store May 16 
MEDIUM PINK 
ini cch es narnia ahelaeceeasll May 27 
AT RET May 29 
ee: May 29 
Mons. Jules Elie _..__....._____- May 21 
Souv. de Gaspard Calot ________ June 1 
Triomphe de L’Exposition de Lille* May 24 
DARK PINK 
Edulis Superba ............... May 15 
Modeste Guerin ______________-_ May 19 
Souv. de L’Exposition Universelle May 27 
RED 
PU GONRRD ib ccnn May 29 
IN ievneccusksmiodiinGdiSumientacsacial May 20 
Grover Cleveland -_-_-_________ May 31 
Kari Resenfield .. =.....-....=.. May 20 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac _________ May 21 
<< 2 Re eo May 19 
Rube Superba ................ June 2 


Karl Rosenfield always blooms here 
a week to ten days ahead of Felix 
Crousse. 

“HOOSIER” 





Winter Storage of Cacti 


WE HAVE not given much advice 
in regard to the cultivation of 
Cacti that we have written of in THE 
FLOWER GROWER; the soils suited to 
the different species, etc. Then again 
many of the specialists differ in the 
mixtures of soils and methods. 


The majority of the rank and file 
of the amateur gardeners are prone 
to use whatever kind of soil that lies 
nearest at hand, for their pot plants. 
We were called upon to look at the 
house plants of a certain lady, who 
complained that they did not grow 
very well. We looked. 


They comprised several Geraniums, 
Salvias, an Iceplant, and an Amaryllis 
(Vallota). We inquired where she 
obtained the potting soil. 


“Out in the road. Isn’t that good?” 
(Fact). 


The Cacti have to be grown in pots 
or tubs in this section of the country, 
but there is one species, Opuntia 
opuntia, (L.), that grows in a wild 
state along the seashore in Massa- 
chusetts, that we can say is hardy. 
They are at home in the open ground 
in more favored sections, and: where 





*This one ahead of its regular time. 
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they are indigenous, of course they 
are bound to grow anyway. 


The message we have to-day is in 
regard to wintering them where there 
is a lack of space for pots and tubs. 
(When they grow large we put them 
in tubs.) 


The first warm days started the 
“spring fever” in our system, and we 
took account of stock of the plants 
in “cold storage’—the left overs— 
odds and ends, whatever we may call 
them from last year. 


Have just pulled two boxes of plants 
from under a bench in the cellar. 


Box number one contains twelve 
Agaves, (these are not Cacti,) of 
various sizes from four to twelve 
inches high; one Cereus tortuosus one 
foot high; three Opuntia Piccolo- 
mianna, this species has two other 
names QO. Albicans (S-D) and O. 
robusta (Wendl). Which is correct? 
Three Opuntia mesacantha; one 
Cereus McDonaldi; two Cereus col- 
umbrinus; one Opuntia opuntia; one 
Cereus Childsi. 


Box number two contains eight 
Opuntias, natives of Oklahoma. 

Here on a bench are five Epiphyl- 
lums, not the “Easter”—“Lobster”— 
“Christmas Cactus” kind of Epiphy]l- 
lums, for that name has been trans- 
ferred to the Genus formerly known 
as Phyllocactus. These latter ones look 
“sick”—but with a little care, mois- 
ture and sunshine, will be all right. 
Of the others mentioned, Opuntias are 
starting new joints, and the leaves of 
the Agaves are lengthening out. 


These plants have not had a drop 
of water since they were taken out 
of the ground, around the first of 
October 1924, and placed in the boxes 
with only what soil that adhered to 
the roots when pulled from the 
ground. The most of these with some 
additional species were wintered the 
year before by the same method. 


The chances are that these plants 
will be planted directly in the beds 
this Spring, and kept in the same way 
next Winter, not being potted at any 
time. We have followed this plan for 
some years. 


Very simple;—hardly any greater 
care than that of bulbs or Dahlias. 
To all intents and purposes they are 
bedding plants, kept like Dahlias. 


The key note is to be kept dry while 
in storage. 


Have you a rock or two, or an out- 
croping ledge in your garden? Plant 
an Opuntia mesacantha or other 
prostrate species, as Opuntia poly- 
acantha, or O. fragilis, by its side and 
let it recline against it. In the Fall 
if you think it is too spiney to take 
up and store away, turn a wooden box 
over it to keep off the snow and rain. 
We have wintered them here by so 
doing, but they must have good drain- 
age. It seems the moisture combined 
with the cold, rather than the cold 
that is fatal to them. 


I. G. NOYES 


























A Roadside Tragedy 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


“Twe-e-e-e! Twe-e-e-e! Twe-e-e-e!” 

The plaintive, heart-sinking notes 
of terror sounded faint and far away 
as I walked along the dusty lane late 
one Sunday afternoon and carried 
with it the fact that some one of the 
feathered kingdom all about me in 
the fields was in terrible distress. 


I walked faster and peered in the 
tall weeds and grasses lining the road, 
in anxious effort to find and relieve 
the distress. All about me, growing 
on the edge of the drain ditch were 
tall waving grasses and goat weeds 
with their dense, shading leaves. 

“Twe-e-e-e! Twe-e-e-e! Twe-e-e-e!” 

The pain and fear in the notes were 
so agonized and insistent I fairly 
jumped. I listened and ran here and 
there. It seemed impossible to locate 
the sufferer. There was nothing to 
do but stand still and await another 
cry: 

“Twe-e-e-e-e !” 

Oh, the plaintiveness of the weak- 
ened call for help! And it seemed so 
near. I darted toward the sound that 
came from a clump of weeds and grass 
beyond the drain ditch and near the 
fence. I had scarcely reached it be- 
fore another and much weaker cry 
came. This time the note wavered 
and trembled and I knew there would 
be no more. 

And then I saw the little prisoner. 

On a small mound of dirt stood, or 
rather squatted, in abject fear and 
horror, a tiny, grey Grass bird star- 
ing helplessly into the waiting, open 
mouth of an immense Blacksnake 
whose baleful eyes were charming the 
little bird to its death. 


HAT should I do to break the 
spell? 

There was absolutely nothing to 
fight with near me. Dead weeds and 
handfuls of dirt were thrown at the 
snake but to no purpose. He lay like 
a dead thing with the exception of 
that racing tongue and baleful eyes 
set so unmovingly on the trembling 
bird. 

Even a handful of dirt thrown at 
the captive was powerless to break the 
spell of his fear. He sat staring in 
quivering agony straight into the 
snake’s mouth and seemed ready to 
dart into it at any moment. What 
held him back cannot be known. 

And Mr. Blacksnake was biding his 
time. 

Suddenly a sharp ‘“Che-e-e-e! Che- 
e-e-e!” came from a nearby fence post. 
It was a Mocker teetering in rage and 
bravery. He was looking straight at 
the charmed Grass bird. Then as sud- 
denly, he darted from the _ post 


straight at the snake, dipped angrily 





nearly to his middle and away again 
like a flash alighting on a post farther 
down but with his eye on the prisoner. 

















The Mocking Bird taking in 
all the danger of his defense 
of the imprisoned Grass Bird 


The action was very plain. The 
Mocker had taken up the defense. On 
the post he danced around excitedly 
and again made a vengeful dart at 
the snake’s back which he actually 
touched but with no visible effect on 
the evil-doer. At this moment the 
whir-r-r of a coming car was music to 
my ears. I was so eager I actually 
waved the driver to hasten. What he 
must have thought I cannot say. 


“Won’t you please kill that snake 
before he gets that little bird?” I 
cried as the car stopped at my side. 
But even as the man stepped to the 
ground we saw the bird dart into the 
snake’s mouth and his head lifted for 
the first time as he swallowed his 
prey. 

“Isn’t that terrible?” exclaimed the 
man reaching for a tool. In a minute’s 
time the snake lay mangled and dead. 

“Cut him open at that bulge!” I 
pleaded. “It’s the bird and I may 
save him.” 


A few seconds and the dear, tiny 
thing lay in my hand, limp and slimy. 
I washed him in the water in the 
ditch and soon it roused and opened 
its eyes to see it was not the death it 
had feared but the light of day and he 
was free of the charm of those eyes. 
Then he seemed to breathe deeply of 
the fresh air and otherwise gave evi- 
dence he had been acted upon by some 
rank poison. 
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“IT believe he knows we he : 
out,” laughed the stranger, ag him 
was sure in the nick of time. With 
the noise of the car, Mr. Snake hurrieg 
up matters, didn’t he, Birdie?” 

The Mocker had also been sur- 
prised, I fancy at the suddenness of 
the capture for he had flown awa 
On first seeing him I had snapped him 
instantly, though his vengeful inten- 
tions made him careless as to a poge 


This little incident of the snake Was 
the second one I had seen in my walks 
during the Summer. The first wags 
too gruesome to tell about, being g 
pitched battle and death struggle be. 
tween a King snake and a big 
Moccasin. 

The King fights by stealing on the 
sleeping enemy and wrapping himself 
around the tail. The enemy awakes 
to find the King has gained good head. 
way and with all his fierce lunging 
and thrusts the King wins by 
wrapping and squeezing until he gets 
to the head. This battle is one that 
few can leave without seeing the 
finish. The space covered by the fight 
was about thirty feet square. I would 
not take hundreds of dollars for the 
pictures of the fight as I saw it one 
afternoon on a walk in late Summer. 





Notes on the English Sparrow 


T= English Sparrow, as every one 
knows, is a real pest in more ways 
than one, but I have been greatly 
amused at times by some of the ac- 
tions of these pugnacious little fel- 
lows. One day while I was sitting 
in the dining room looking out of the 
window I happened to notice a Spar- 
row in the Grape arbor taking a keen 
interest in a blossoming Black-eyed © 
Susan that grew in a wire basket 
which was hung on one of the posts. 
I think that he mistook the yellow 
blossom for a butterfly, and he kept 
his eyes fastened on it lest it would 
fly away, while he hopped along on. 
one of the boards and then down over 
some vines to where he could reach it. 
Then he gingerly stretched out his 
neck and picked it off. I think he 
was greatly surprised, but he swal- 
lowed it anyway and then flew into 
the adjoining yard. It was the only 
remaining blossom left on the plant, 
and when I told my mother about the 
incident she said some very uncompli- 
mentary things about the Sparrows, 
as she was already angry at them for 
eating the green leaves off of some of 
her other flowers. 


One day while mowing the lawn I 
was attracted by the harsh cries of a 
male English Sparrow hopping back. 
and forth on the roof of the house. 
Up above him, under the roof of a 
higher part of the house, his mate was 
fluttering in the air. She seemed to 
have her bill closed over something 
and was pulling at it. When I looked 
closer I saw that her bill was closed 
over that of a Sparrow fledgling and 
she was tugging at him and trying to 
pull him through a crack in a board, 
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i when almost all of his head 
ee alle through the crack she 
closed her bill over his and hung there 
with fluttering wings. She did this 
several times, when her suspended 
weight had the desired result and the 
youngster was pulled out of his prison. 
The youngster found his wings im- 
mediately and fluttered into a Mul- 


- perry tree close by, his parent leading 


the way. The male parent, who had 
been excitedly hopping back and forth 
with chattering notes on the roof be- 
low during the whole performance, 
also joined them there. The young 
Sparrow had probably wandered out 
of his nest and over a partition and 
then was unable to find his way back 
+o it. His mother had come to his as- 
sistance and pulled him into the out- 
side world. 


English Sparrows adapt themselves 
to conditions almost anywhere, and 
are found both in the cities and the 
country throughout the United States. 
Some miners, even, kept one as a pet 
down in a mine. 


JOHN B. BEHRENDS 





Do Humming Birds Bathe? 


ERE in Southern California many 

things are different in growth 
and habits from those same things 
in “God’s Country.” Originally in- 
tended as the home of Mexicans, 
Horned Toads, Coyotes and Cactus, 
it has been partially transformed, by 
dint of a wonderful amount of hard 
labor and millions of acre feet of 
water, into a fairly habitable place 
for Humans. However, like the famed 
vase in the poem, there still clings to 
the country many characteristics of 
the desert, among which are hot winds 
and the eternal fear of water short- 
age. But this is not what I started 
out to tell. 


For the past three years we have 
had with us a very small black Hum- 
ming Bird during the summer months, 
but he has as yet not put in an ap- 
pearance this year, and I fear that 
some accident has befallen him. He 
would sit on the wire fence and watch 
me working, and apparently enjoyed 
doing so. He was very tame and 
would fly down to within a few inches 
of Teddy’s (the cat) face and they 
would inspect each other and then he 
would fly back to the fence again. 
When I would be using the hose he 
would fly into the spray for his bath 
and often I would make the spray 
very fine for him and for several 
minutes he would buzz in it until he 
was so wet as to be almost unable 
to fly, then to the fence he would go 
and arrange his plumage until it 
shone like silk. 


_ Once when I had the water running 
Im a small ditch he lit down on the 
edge and dipped down into the water 
the same as many larger virds do, 
fluttering his wings until quite wet. 
This was the only time I saw him 
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bathe in that manner and the only time 
I ever saw a Humming Bird bathe 
other than in the spray from the hose; 
but they do bathe, and that fre- 
quently. 

W. T. FOGLE 
LATER :— 


After we had given him up as dead 
or forgetful of his friends, “Little 
Fellow” returned. One morning when 
I had the irrigating water on the 
garden and was standing watching it 
I felt a light breeze on my face and 
heard the whirr of tiny wings. Look- 
ing around quickly I almost struck 
him with my face. He buzzed awhile 
and I thought he was going to stick 
his head into my hair, but he lit on 
the wire fence and said his little “twit, 
twit,” as much as to say “well I’m 
back at last.” I called my wife and 
we watched him for a time as he 
sat on the fence, then he flew down to 
where the water made a tiny fall with 
still water below and he would dip 
into the water, fly to the fence, shake 
himself, then back again, several 
times, then he paused over the water 
and drank from it just as he did from 
the flowers. 


He disappeared for several days and 
we thought a cat had caught him, as 
there are several around the place, 
but one morning when I was down 
at the end of the Dahlia row he came 
and worked on the flowers for a time, 
then lit on a Dahlia limb not far from 
me. I was talking to him all the time. 
He would sidle up towards me on the 
limb, then fly away for more feed then 
back on the limb where he would sit 
and partly close his eyes like a 
chicken. I put my hand out slowly 
towards him and he stuck out his 
little tongue to it like he was caress- 
ing it, then I stroked him gently on 
the breast while he closed his eyes and 
worked his little ruby throat with 
every show of pleasure. After a time 
I removed my hand and he flew up 
almost into my face with an expres- 
sion which said either “thank you” 
or “good-bye,” then away to his 
flowers. 

He has not been back since, so I 
fear he was telling me good-bye. 


We Be 





Death of a Canary 


Little Dick is dead. We laid 
his-wasted form away today, and there 
were tears shed over his grave. This 
may sound like pathos when I tell you 
that Dick was only a little yellow and 
black Canary, but he had been with us 
so long and he was such a perfect gentle- 
man, as Canaries go, that his death 
makes a little, lonesome place in our 
hearts. 

Dick came to us 14 years ago, when 
he was in his prime, so you can see 
that he attained a great age for a bird. 
Indeed, the average span for a Canary 
is about seven or eight years, and so 
Dick is worthy to be remembered for his 
remarkable longevity. 

That quality in the human mind which 
permits of affection is a mysterious and 
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wonderful thing. Affection for a mere 
Canary may seem like affectation to 
some hard-headed reader—so here I 
thank the Cosmic Unity that I am neither 
hard-headed nor hard-hearted. 


If that little atom of life which was 
Dick is to be perpetuated—and who shall 
positively declare that it is not?—I be- 
speak for him the best reward obtain- 
able from whoever watches over his 
destiny; for he is deserving of all good 
things that may appertain to his race. 

Peace to his feathers. 


BERTRANDE H. SNELL, (In Syracuse 
Post Standard) 





Is It a Fact? 


In reading “Herons and Humming 
Birds” by E. R. Grammage, in the 
September 1925 Sportsman’s Digest, 
I read the following paragraph which 
I found interesting and news to me. 

“The Herons are the Humming Birds’ 
conveyance from and to the North. Each 
Humming Bird selects a Heron and 
mounts upon his back, snuggling down 
on the back just above where the wings 
meet. In this way they make the trip 
from the North and to the South in 
migrating time, making thousands of 
miles that have to be covered. This is 
what I call riding a horse to death. It 
is a proven fact that such is the case.” 


H. M. T. 
EDITOR’S NOTE: 

As the Editor’s father was fond 
of saying, when a statement looked 
doubtful: “If it was so we would have 
heard more about it.” However, the 
Editor is willing to take anything on 
probation and place any alleged fact 
in his trial ground, and if any reader 
knows anything about the above state- 
ment and can verify it, even by second 
handed information, he will be glad to 
hear from him. The Editor would 
want the sworn statement of two wit- 
nesses to believe such a story as above 
related. But it is far from impossible. 
But just supposing that the supply of 
Cranes was not sufficient to go around. 
What would the Humming Birds do 
who could not find a horse to ride, 
would they stay in the South all Sum- 
mer, or is it possible that the Herons 
might carry double? Right here in 
this section of northern New York, we 
have about a dozen Humming Birds 
to one Crane, so I guess that all the 
Humming Birds that come North in 
the Spring do not find a Crane to ride 
North from their winter home in the 
South. 





One day in September, while sitting 
between two rows of Gladioli, I sat 
very still as I saw a female or young 
Humming Bird quite near me. It 
came so near that it seemed an easy 
thing to put my hand on it as it was 
deep in a flower in my easy reach. 
Then it suddenly became aware of my 
presence and, poising within a few 
inches of my nose, looked me straight 
in the eyes for what seemed to be 
several seconds. 


F. T. JENCKS 
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Some Details of Propagating 
and Forcing Violets 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HERE are about 200 varieties of 
Violets in cultivation, but only a 
few of these are generally grown. 
The best of these are Lady Hume 
Campbell, rich blue, and a_ strong 
grower; Marie Louise, best double 
blue; Admiral Avellan, reddish crim- 
son, large flowers, and very sweet 
scented; Baroness Rothschild, purple, 
very large flowers; California, violet- 
purple; Comte Brazza, double white; 
Czar, blue, extra large stalks; Cyclops, 
blue, with white rosette in centre; 
De Parma, double lavender-purple; 
La France, metallic blue; Mrs. Arthur, 
dark blue, doubie; Mrs. J. J. Astor, 
rosy heliotrope, double; Princess of 
Wales, blue; and White Czar. 

The forcing of Violets in green- 
houses during the Winter, may be a 
profitable hobby, as there is a good 
market for these flowers near any 
large city. Runners, K, are planted 
early in Spring, in sand on the propa- 
gating bench; and when rooted are 
set out in flats; and about middle of 
April are planted outside in nursery 
rows. These are cultivated all Sum- 
mer, and by Fall strong clumps are 
ready for planting on the benches of 
the greenhouse, L. Soil for filling the 
benches should be good plain loam, 
prepared beforehand, either by being 
stacked in “Ricks,” or by being 
plowed several times, and manure 
mixed with it. The benches are filled 
with soil, one foot thick, and the 
plants are spaced one foot apart each 
way, and watered. The best temper- 
ature for Violets is 45° F. to 55° F. 
Flowers are ready for picking by mid- 
dle of November, and keep yielding all 
Winter till late Spring. 


THE GREENHOUSE 


All kinds of greenhouses are used 
for forcing Violets; from small, flue 
heated, roughly constructed ones; to 
large, iron frame structures, 1000 feet 
or more long. 


In the diagram is shown a very 
easily constructed house. A piece of 


114” x 6” dressed lumber is used for4 


a sill; and the scantlings, or posts 
which support sides, are cut at the 
angle you want for the glass roof, 
D. This makes it very simple to build 
and the sash bar can be cut as at 
B, and nailed to D. The ridge bar 
is a long piece of 2” x 6” dressed 
lumber, and the sash bar is nailed to 
it as at C. By using heavy sash bar 
and caps, you will not need trussing, 
(for a house 14 feet wide) but it 
should have iron braces every 15 feet 
to prevent it spreading. E shows how 
the cap fits on sash bar and holds the 
glass in place. 


Heating can be with flues or by hot 
water. If hot water is used it is 
good business to get best boiler pos- 
sible, as this will save its cost many 
times over in a few years, on fuel 
alone. Tar paper tacked around the 
sides makes it draught proof, and 
holds in the heat as shown in the 
drawing below. 


RAISING NEW VARIETIES OF VIOLETS 


The Violet is a commercial flower 
and plant breeding may be practiced 
by careful selection and by crossing 
the best varieties. In the diagram at 
H is shown the cross-fertilization of 
the Violet. Pollen is removed from 
the seed parent, and pollen from the 
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pollen parent is placed on the st; 
H. If the flower is properly fertiens 
it goes to seed, F; and this, wher 
ripe, J, is saved, and sown in boxes ¥ 
Later the seedlings are set outside jr 
special beds, where they flower pes 
ing the second year, or can be planted 
in the greenhouse, and will flower the 
same year. 





Talinum Calycinum 


teow of the most interesting plants 

I have ever seen is Talinum 
Calycinum. This is a small perennial 
succulent, close kin to Portulaca, or the 
old “Rose Moss,” which our grand. 
mothers grew in old tubs or raised 
beds surrounded by pretty colored 
rocks. But Portulaca as commonly 
grown is an annual and the flowers 
are low among the foliage, while 
Talinum is a true perennial from a 
tuberous rootstock, and the many 
flowers are carried high on a slender 
scape. 


The plants grow singly or in tufts 
from the thickened root. There is a 
central stem usually not over two or 
three inches long. Around this stem 
the thick fleshy needle-shaped leaves 
about one and one-half inches long are 
thickly set. The flower stem (scape) 
comes from the top of the leaf-bearing 
stem as do the scapes of Yuccas and 
Agaves. The scape varies from six 
to twelve inches and bears many rose- 
purple flowers about the size of a 
dime or larger. A brilliant tuft of 
yellow anthers in the center of each 
flower sets it off to perfection. The 
flowers are in a loose cyme and open 
only on sunny afternoons; then they 
make a great show. The scapes are 
so slender that the flowers appear as 
so many purple and gold stars, float- 
ing above small green tufts of foliage. 


The plant is restricted in its choice 
of soil. I have found it only in lime- 
stone barrens in eastern Oklahoma 
but it has been collected in sandstone, 
and also in flint (chert) barrens in 
Missouri, Arkansas, and on rocky hills 
in Texas. 

In the Spring when rains usually 
come it puts up and grows rapidly, 
coming into bloom here in May. If 
the rains continue it continues to 
branch and put up new flower scapes 
for a long time in Summer. But if 
drought comes it simply waits, using 
the water in its fleshy leaves and stem 
to fruit the blossoms already started. 

In shallow soil not over one inch 
deep on solid limestone rock I have 
seen plants in bloom, although their 
feeding roots had dried up and the 
soil was as hot and dry as ashes, al- 
most. 

An authority on rock gardening 
said they looked and acted the part of 
rock plants and were worthy of cul- 
tivation. 

At least they are a wonderful ex- 
ample of the adaptation of plants to 
‘their environment. 

RALPH W. SHREVE 
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Seasonable Work for October 


BY THOMAS 


ROPAGATE all kinds of bedding 
Priants this month, for next year’s 
flowering. Take up Geraniums 
and store away for Winter ; also Can- 
nas, Begonias, and Dahlias. 
‘Do any transplanting in the garden 


SHEWARD 


Celery can be lifted and placed in 
the cellar with the roots in damp 
sand, 6. 

Cauliflower can be developed same 
way if not far enough advanced for 
cutting. 
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this month and make new plantations 
of fruit trees, Roses, or perennials. 

Asparagus beds should be cleared 
of the dried tops this month, and 
should receive a good dressing of salt; 
afterwards a good dressing of ma- 
nure. 

Begin to force Sea-kale now. 


Take up all root crops this month 
and store in a root cellar; or in a 
“Bury” as illustrated at 7. To make 
this a shallow pit is dug, about one 
foot deep, and lined with straw. Drain 
pipes are laid in the center for ven- 
tilation, as shown, then the roots piled 
over them. These are covered with a 
good dressing of straw, then earth 
laid on top and made firm with a 
spade. The “pit” is made in a dry 
location, and drains are dug on each 
side to take away rain during the 
Winter. 

Beets, Carrots, etc., in small quan- 
tities, can be kept in boxes of sand, to 
keep them fresh. 


Green Tomatoes can be picked, and 
ripened in boxes, between layers of 
paper; or in boxes of sawdust, 4. 

_ Beans are cut up and placed in stone 
Jars filled with salt water. 

Cucumbers will keep fresh for a 
long time, stored in stone jars, be- 
tween layers of sand, 2, and Vegetable 
Marrows and Squashes will keep 
better if the ends are waxed over, and 
are given a coat of shellac, 5. 


Apples: and Pears are placed in a 
cool room, on shelves, 1, but not on 
straw as is sometimes practiced. 

Fill empty frames with Lettuce for 
late use. 


Root-prune any fruit trees that are 
making too much wood; and prune 
Everbearing Raspberries by cutting 
down to about six inches from the 
ground. 





Philadelphus 


ARDENS owe much to this genus. 

In those of New England of more 
than a century ago it was one of the 
chief ornaments; and a few old-fashioned 
Roses, with the Syringa or Mock Orange 
(Philadelphus coronarius) were loved 
and carefully tended. In modern gar- 
dens there are few shrubs which pro- 
duce more beautiful flowers than some of 
the Syringas. 

There are now established in the Ar- 
boretum some thirty species of Phila- 
delphus and a large number of varieties 
and hybrids. All these plants, popularly 
called Syringas, are easy to propagate, 
demand no special care and suffer less 
from the attacks of insects than most 
trees and shrubs. They bloom freely 
every year, their flowers are often very 
fragrant, and in rich, well-drained soil 
the plants live for a long time. Some of 


the species can grow under the shade of 
overhanging trees, and flower in such 
situations more freely than almost any 
other shrub. 


The beauty of all these 





_ ered racemes. 
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plants is found in their white flowers; 
the fruit, which is a dried capsule, has 
as little beauty as that of the Lilac, and 
there is nothing particularly distinct or 
interesting in the habit of the plants of 
any of the species; the leaves fall in the 
Autumn without coloring. 

As flowering shrubs, however, not 
many surpass them in beauty, and their 
beauty is increased by the length of their 
flowering season which lasts in the Ar- 
boretum six weeks. The first Philadel- 
phus to bloom here opened its flowers 
several weeks ago. It is a native of 
Korea and is named P. Schrenkii var. 
Jackii as it was discovered by Professor 
Jack during his travels in Korea. It 
is a tall narrow shrub with erect stems 
and flowers of medium size, and is of no 
exceptional value as an ornamental 
plant. Almost as early to flower is 
P. hirsutus from the southern Appa- 
lachian Mountain region of North 
America. This is one of the smallest 
flowered species, and in the Arboretum 
is a large loose-growing shrub of un- 
attractive habit and of comparatively 
little value as a garden plant. 

It is to be regretted that the Syringa 
of old gardens (P. coronarius) has been 
pushed aside by newer introductions and 
has become comparatively rare in the 
gardens of this part of the country, for 
the flowers of no other Syringa have a 
more delicate and delightful fragrance. 
This plant, which is a native of south- 
eastern Europe, reached England before 
the end of the sixteenth century, and was 
probably one of the first shrubs which 
emigrants brought with them to this 
country. ‘ 

Among the American species which 
should find a place in all gardens are 
P. inodorus, P. pubescens and P. micro- 
phyllus. The first is a native of the 
Appalachian Mountain region and grows 
to a height of six feet; it has arching 
branches and large, pure white, cup- 
shaped, solitary, scentless flowers. By 
some persons it is considered the most 
beautiful when in bloom of the whole 
genus. P. pubescens, often called P. 
grandiflorus or P. latifolius, is also a 
plant of the southern Appalachian re- 
gion. This sometimes grows to the 
height of twenty feet, with stout, erect 
branches, broad leaves and slightly fra- 
grant flowers in erect five- to ten-flow- 
This plant is more com- 
mon in gardens than the last, and when 
it is in bloom it makes a great show. 
P. microphyllus, which rarely grows 
more than three feet tall, has slender 
stems, and leaves and flowers smaller 
than those of any Philadelphus in culti- 
vation. What the flowers lack in size, 
however, is made up in fragrance which 
is stronger than that of any other 
Syringa. 

The most distinct and handsomest of 
the Asiatic species in the Arboretum 
is P. purpurascens, discovered by Wilson 
in western China. This is a large shrub 
with long arching stems from which 
rise numerous branchlets from four to 
six inches long and spreading at right 
angles; on these branches the flowers are 
borne on drooping stems; they are an 
inch and a half long, with a bright pur- 
ple calyx and pure white petals which 
do not spread as they do on most of 
the species but form a bell-shaped corolla 
and are extremely fragrant. This cer- 
tainly must be numbered among the 
handsomest shrubs brought from western 
China by Wilson to the Arboretum.— 
(Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


Why Imagine Trouble? 


OME of our scientific, ultra-technical and other- 
S wise fussy friends might save themselves, as well 

as others, much unnecessary anxiety if they would 
only maintain a rather liberal outlook on things in 
general. 


The above is aimed at those who want to figure 
things out too closely, and who actually imagine or 
magnify trouble; and the statement is made with 
special reference to the entomologists, bacteriologists, 
and other technical people who try to tell you that 
everything you handle and everything we grow is 
literally full of insect troubles and diseases of so many 
different kinds that we couldn’t keep track of them 
if we tried. 

It is surely admitted that the very air we breathe, 
even though called pure as we understand it, con- 
tains the germs of all sorts of things. But what do 
we care? If we are strong enough to forget the 
germs why worry about them? But what especially 
interests the gardener is the diseases with which plant 
life is afflicted, and also the various insect pests 
which make the life of some would-be gardeners a 
nightmare of warfare. 


As the Editor is fond of pointing out the gardener 
who will forget all these things and spend his energy 
in cultivating his garden, and in planting more and 
better stocks, will be the winner as compared with 
the chap who uses the magnifying glass, literally or 
figuratively, on these things which make life a bur- 
den to him who cannot balance his viewpoint. 


‘T Hs Editor has in mind right now the various di- 
rections he sees in horticultural writings, to burn 
all garden wastes. 
is a positive crime and means the destruction of much 
valuable material which, if added to the garden by 
proper composting, will increase the fertility and 
productivity of same, and thus enable the plant life 
therein to combat, counteract, and vanquish much 
trouble in the way of insect pests and disease. 


Now, friends, don’t imagine that the Editor rec- 
ommends the carrying out of this policy absolutely, 
nor to the extreme; but essentially this policy adopted 
and practiced conscientiously and continuously, will 
in the long run, win out. There are, of course, some 
things which need attention in the way of sprays, and 
control otherwise; but such are comparatively rare 
and the new beginner gardener need not think that 
he must post himself in bacteriology and entomology 
before he undertakes gardening. It is best that he 
take lessons from some practical gardener who has 
no book education, rather than to acquire the so-called 


The burning of garden wastes ° 
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scientific end of gardening from the average book on 
the subject. 


All of which perhaps breathes a spirit of optimism 
and independence of plant troubles which the Editor 
does not actually feel; but he does feel and know that 
about nine-tenths of his readers need just about the 
little lecture which he has delivered above. 


MADISON CocpER 





Advice to Home-builders 


HARVEY FIRESTONE, the automobile tire many. 

facturer, rather well known as a friend of Hep 
Ford, Thomas A. Edison, and others, in an interview 
which is embodied in an article in the magazine 
System, is quoted as follows: 

“Why is it that a man, just as soon as he gets 
enough money, builds a house much bigger than he 
needs? I built a house at Akron many times larger 
than I have the least use for; I have another out a 
Miami Beach, which is much larger than I need. | 
don’t know why I do it.” 

Why, indeed? They all do it but they don’t know 
why! Many people have “gone busted” building a 
house bigger than they could possibly use. I have 
known people in my own experience to do this, and 
probably any reader of THE FLOWER GROWER knows 
at least one case of this kind. 

But men who do not actually go busted, often in- 
vest so much money in a big house that they don’t 
know what to do with, that they serve as notable ex- 
amples. But the examples don’t help much, as pos- 
terity continues to do the same. 


And the Editor might as well admit his own blun- 
der in this direction. When he built his home here 
in this diminutive hamlet a dozen years or so ago 


-he had three sons with him,—now he has none,— 


and he is living in a fourteen room house, which is 
mostly vacant, and it is not only an example of a poor 
business proposition, but it is a burden to the 
housewife. 


It is easy to give good advice in connection with 
such a matter, but only a small fraction of the ad- 
visees are likely to profit by it, and the reason is not 
so plain as it might be. Why people will not profit 
by the mistakes of others can never be intelligently 
figured out. They just simply won’t and don’t, and 
that is about all there is to it. 


But there is a silver lining to our home building 
cloud and that is, the tendency of the times is toward 
the small type of home; partly forced by high costs 
of building; but more because of the difficulty of 
getting satisfactory help to care for a larger place. 
And the Editor cannot refrain from cracking a joke 
on the automobile fans who use their home mostly as 
a place to sleep. Leaving all joking aside, it is a fact 
that many people, especially the younger ones, spend 
about as much time in automobiles as they do at 
home. 

It is not difficult to pick out the good advice from 
the above brief outline. It not only extends to the 
building of a home but to the common sense use of 
the modern method of personal transportation, the 
automobile. 

While it is a fact that the American home is the 
foundation on which this nation is built, and while it 
is a fact that the tendency of the times is toward 
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maller homes, as above suggested; it need not be 
i ferred that the smaller home means anything less 
in the true sense of the word. In fact the small 
aot is more likely to be the true home than the 
more pretentious establishment ; and every home- 
builder owes it to himself to build within his means, 
and not handicap himself, and his family, and per- 
haps his business, and his prospects, by extravagant 
expenditure in the putting up of a place which he 
cannot afford, and which he cannot in any way 
utilize, and of which he cannot make a home in the 
true sense. A home in the true sense is not based on 
its size, its richness, or anything else but a true ap- 
preciation of the obligations of its occupants, one to 
the other. 

Another thought: No home-builder should believe 
that the building of the home is the chief end and 
aim in life. A home is only one of the desideratums 
of this earthly existence. If the home will help the 
individual to educate himself in the true sense, to 
develop his faculties and improve his natural endow- 
ments, all well and good; and in its ultimate value 
it need not be considered further than that. The 
home is not the chief thing worthy of consideration. 
It is, in fact, only one of the assisting influences to 
the person who makes a true success of life. 


MADISON COOPER 





The Children’s Flower Club 


| eq story told by Miss Lewis in this issue, about 
the work of the Children’s Flower Club of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., is an interesting one, and all should 
read it with care with a view to applying, wherever 
possible, the lessons taught. 


Miss Lewis not only tells of her experience with 
the work, but incidentally she gives hints about the 
difficulties encountered. One should not expect, if 
they undertake to teach children a love of flowers, 
and the details of care of same, that the work is easy, 
and that smooth sailing will be encountered. It is, 
in fact, quite the reverse; and those who have taught 
children know something about the difficulties of in- 
teresting them in useful and helpful things. 


Miss Lewis also tells the advantages of interest- 
ing the young in growing flowers, and these advan- 
tages cannot be overestimated. For one thing, the 
growing of flowers means continuous application. 
The person of spasmodic and short-lived effort can- 
not grow flowers successfully, and, therefore, the one 
fundamental lesson of flower growing is application. 
Growing flowers also teaches various other lessons 
which are equally helpful,—including the beauties of 
the works of Nature, and a love for growing things. 





Bridwell’s “A Prayer” 


Too bad that Bridwell was obliged to smirch his 
prayer with mention of “synthetic scents,” “ribald 
ditties” and “fresh and jazzy.” Without these ref- 
erences to our modern shame, his prayer stands as a 
model of a simple and religious existence to which 
we all could aspire. Simplicity of living, (might we 
Say simple-mindedness,) is one of the marks of the 
true seeker of truth and Bridwell’s prayer is com- 
mended as a brief outline of the state of mind neces- 
Sary to attain the road toward perfection. 
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What are “Best Varieties’? 


A discussion of “best varieties” is always perti- 
nent, and it is interesting to amateur growers of flow- 
ers; but a word of caution might be offered to ama- 
teurs who are impelled to accept lists of approved va- 
rieties, especially if such lists are proffered either by 
commercial growers or by new beginner amateurs. 
The man who is best qualified to make a list of best 
varieties is the advanced amateur, who has little or 
no financial interest in the varieties which he lists, 
and whose ripe experience enables him to judge qual- 
ity based on merit and not on selling value. 


it is a fact which is undisputable that at least 
three men out of four, when asked for a list of best 
varieties of Irises, of Gladioli, of Peonies, of Roses, 
etc., refer naturally to the most talked of varieties 
of recent introduction rather than the varieties which 
are high in quality, based on experience. 

And this might give judges at flower shows a bit 
of caution also. A variety is not entitled to consid- 
eration, simply because it is new, well advertised, 
rare and novel. It is entitled to consideration be- 
cause of quality, as quality is understood, and for 
no other reason. Not one man in ten is qualified to 
give this unbiased judgment regardless of newness 
and novelty. 


And, friends, can’t you see that what is said above 
is the best sort of argument for letting the commer- 
cial growers do the testing out of new things before 
you pay big money for varieties which have every- 
thing to demonstrate, including endurance. Some 
varieties will behave well for a short time only and 
soon deteriorate. 


Just another argument in support of what the 
Editor recently said under the heading “Are New 
Varieties Worth the Price?” 


MADISON COOPER 





“Instinct,” or Subconscious Mind ? 


OME people call it instinct, and others do not “call it”; 
S but anyhow the dog possesses a faculty which man, 

with his puny brain, is unable to figure out. Scien- 
tific people think they can figure it out and have given it 
a name, but they don’t know what the name means. 


The dog is probably guided by his subconscious mind. 
Just what the subconscious mind consists of; how it 
operates ; and where it comes from; has not as yet been ex- 
plained. Neither has electricity been explained. We only 
know how it behaves under some conditions, and how it 
can (in some ways) be harnessed; but its real character 
and possibilities have not yet been discovered. No one 
will question electricity as a fact, but many people will 
question the subconscious mind as a fact, for the reason 
that they cannot figure it out and put it on paper, where 
they can see it represented by curves, graphs, mathemati- 
cal calculations, or in some other material way under- 
standable to the conscious mind. 


That the subconscious mind is a fact and that it has a 
far greater influence on everyday affairs than the average 
person knows anything about; or if he does know anything 
about it, is willing to admit; there is little question. 

Just put the subconscious mind “in your trial grounds” 
as a fact and give it some thought from time to time. 
It certainly gives an opportunity for observation and 
study. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Large vs. Small Gladiolus Bulbs 


NE of the first articles the Editor remembers 
@) having read on the subject of Gladiolus grow- 

ing was with reference to the size of bulbs. A 
man with much experience was relating how cus- 
tomers in a store would pick out the big bulbs, think- 
ing they were getting more for their money, and 
he pointed out that this was a mistake, and that the 
small or medium-size bulbs give better results. 


This question comes up very frequently in the ex- 
perience of Gladiolus growers. The new beginner 
thinks when he gets big fat bulbs he is getting a 
prize. The man with more experience knows that 
the small or medium-size bulbs will give best results, 
per dollar of expenditure. While it is true that some 
varieties require a comparatively large bulb to pro- 
duce a good flower spike, on the other hand there are 
varieties that will produce a good flower spike from 
any sort of a bulb, and bulbs half inch to three-quarter 
inch in diameter will produce good flower spikes. 
The well-known varieties Mrs. Dr. Norton and Mrs. 
Frank Pendleton, as examples, both produce excellent 
spikes from small bulbs. Then there are varieties 
which never make large bulbs and these, of course, 
throw their best flower spikes from medium-size 
bulbs. 


While it is true that exhibition spikes require 
large bulbs, if exhibition spikes are wanted it must 
always be understood that the bulbs must be young. 
Old bulbs, which are large, are useless for produc- 
ing exhibition flower spikes. This brings up the 
question of what constitutes an old bulb and a young 
bulb, but we need not go into this now. Sufficient 
it is to say that a large bulb two years from bulblet 
will probably give the best results for growing ex- 
hibition bloom. 


On the other hand, I have seen bulbs which were 
big and fat and tall which were practically useless 
for bloom, indeed, the bulbs were almost useless for 
any purpose. Such bulbs have been called “corn- 
fed” or “over-grown” bulbs. 


Therefore, all you new beginners, don’t think that 
a Gladiolus bulb is a very definite or exact thing, 
but wait until you get some experience before you be 
sure you know what size bulbs will give you the best 
results. Don’t say that a bulb a half inch or three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter will not produce a 
good flower spike and that a bulb larger than this 
will. There is no such dividing line, as above ex- 
plained, and don’t forget that small bulbs, per dollar 
of cost, will give you better results, on the average, 
than will the larger size. 





“Scale Dies on Healthy Apple Trees” 


F COURSE it does; but it will live longer, grow 

stronger, and propagate more rapidly on healthy trees 
than on sickly ones. Strength and health are no protection 
to a tree against the scale, but a strong tree can last a 
little longer under scale attack than a weak one, not be- 
cause its strength is any defense, but because it can 
furnish food longer to itself and to the scale. 

Of course scale insects die. There isn’t any insect 
that does not. Most of the scale insects die every Win- 
ter,—those that do not die of old age before Winter comes. 
Only the young ones live over until Spring. If Mr. 
Johnston had looked a little more closely, he would prob- 
ably have found an abundance of insects not dead; and, 
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if he had inspected a tree near its limit of life, he prob. 
ably would have found the supply of dead ones greate 
and of living ones less. T, 

If the scale on Mr. Johnston’s trees are of the San 
Jose variety, he will have a different tale to tell unl 
he supplements his fine culture methods with propes 
spraying. The Forbes, or Cherry scale, which also in. 
fests Apple trees, is: indistinguishable by ordinary 9b. 
servation from the San Jose variety, but it has a very 
low increase rate; is very sensitive to winter cold; and only 
occasionally becomes the cause of serious damage. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 





What Brother Auten has said above is not in keepin 
with my experience nor do I think it is substantiated jy 
Nature, generally speaking. While it would seem that 
scale will do better on thrifty Apple trees than on sickly 
ones, such is not the case, as proven by Mr. Johnston’s 
experience in two different places. The article by My 
Johnston referred to was in the August 1924 issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 

While disagreeing with the deductions Brother Auten 
has presented, I am pleased to invite expressions from 
other readers. This is a subject that might well be given 
more attention, but I think that the experience of most 
growers will indicate that a rugged constitution and 
healthy growth, either in the animal, or vegetable, or 
human life, will serve as a defense against disease and 
insect pests as well. 

Let us hear from those who can present facts and give 
the record of experience rather than from those who have 
mere theories. 


—(THE EDITOR) 





Nature’s Way in the Flower Garden 


N OUR zeal for having things the way we want them 
] we are inclined to forget that Nature has her own 

ways about growing plants and we are often placed 
in a position where our most highly-prized flowering 
plants are surrounded by very unnatural conditions, 

Nature’s way of maintaining the undergrowth in a 
forest may be taken as an example. The trees occupy 
a certain portion of the space both on and above the sur- 
face while between the trees various other growths also 
find room; still lower there is an assortment of such plants 
as can find exposure to light and air sufficient to make 
some kind of growth. Every Autumn a new covering 
is laid down by the fall of the deciduous leaves, and such 
plants as need winter protection have this ideal covering 
provided at the right time. 

In our gardens we are so zealous to eliminate any- 
thing that looks like weeds that we insist upon cultivating 
every inch of soil, and forget that Nature’s way is not 
one of maintaining bare soil surfaces, if it can be avoided. 


The writer has had experience with mulching of vege 
tables, both in a practical way and in an experimental 
way. A definite experiment conducted over a period of 
several years indicated that Beans, Sweet Corn, Tomatoes, 
and Cabbage could be grown as well when a heavy mulch 
was applied as when the season’s cultivation was extended 
as long as the plants did not fully occupy the soil. This 
meant that a mulch of straw or similar material was ap 
plied between the rows as soon as the plants were large 
enough to extend above the mulch after it had been ap 
plied. From this time on for the remainder of the season 
no further work was necessary by way of cultivation, and 
the few weeds which came up were readily disposed of 
by pulling. 

The rains which fell upon this mulch were absorbed 
and carried to the soil, and the moisture content, according 
to laboratory tests made during the season, was Col 
sistently greater than upon the plots which were culti 
vated. When harvest time arrived one could go upo 
these mulched plots at any time, immediately after a rail 
if necessary, and gather the vegetables clean and free 
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‘1 without any difficulty whatever. The records of 
Sere generally in favor of the mulched plot and at 
vie end of the season the mulch material was available to 
be turned under for the benefit of the soil. 


Entirely too many home owners are so anxious to 
reserve their grounds in the carefully “barbered” and 
tailored” condition of a public park that they pick up 
very spear of grass cut by the lawn mower and every 
i f that falls from the trees to be disposed of in some 
sono The autumn air is often thick with smoke of 
leaves being burned in the streets; at the same time lawns 
become parched and dry and in the Spring fertilizer must 
be applied to maintain a good growth of grass. Other 
material must be brought in to furnish winter covering 
for perennials and the soil in the flower beds becomes 
depleted of its humus content. All this is because we 
change Nature’s way of doing things without regard for 
best results. ; 

As far as the lawn is concerned the grass should be cut 
often and at such a length that the clippings may be al- 
lowed to remain for the benefit of the grass itself. If 
at any time it is necessary to remove a cutting of 
grass it should be used as a mulch about shrubbery or in 
the perennial flower bed. In the Autumn the leaves from 
the trees should not by any means be burned, but should 
be gathered in such quantities as might be necessary to 
furnish an efficient mulch for all the shrubbery and all 
the perennial flower beds. A portion of the leaves should 
also be incorporated with the compost heap in some out- 
of-the-way corner and in this manner produce the much- 
desired leaf mold which is valuable in the preparation of 
soil for some of our choice flowers. 

When this mulching system is properly maintained 
through the season there is but little to be done by way 
of weeding and practically no cultivation need be con- 
sidered. Since the perennial borders and beds require 
a subdividing and replanting at regular intervals such 
an occasion can be used to give the soil a thorough tillage. 
It will also be observed that under a mulch the soil does 
not become as compact as when cultivated in the usual 
manner. In the Spring it is necessary only to go over the 
perennial beds and see that the plants are not too closely 
covered to make their normal growth, and if a surplus of 
leaves has been gathered in the Fall some of the thin 
spots may be provided with additional cover to prevent 
the growth of weeds. 


Another advantage will appear when artificial irriga- 
tion is applied. One can pour water upon a mulched flower 
bed with but little danger of loss and no danger of injury 
to the plants. Also the water will penetrate the soil more 
readily and there is no need to feel apprehension regarding 
the effect of the hot sun which often causes the soil to 
“bake” after copious watering. The mulch idea may be 
carried into the beds of annual plants with good results, 
but might not be advisable in case of species which are 
attacked by insects at the roots, such as the Asters. By 
timely attention with applications of insecticides this also 
should not bring trouble. 


In advocating Nature’s way the writer does not wish 
to swing to the other extreme and adopt a “let alone 
policy” and there is nothing in this discussion which 
should lead any flower grower to neglect the usual care 
of his plants in such matters as pruning, training, staking 
when necessary, the removal of undesired seed pods, etc. 

Taking the subject of floriculture as a whole we must 
admit that man has very decidedly improved upon Nature, 
at least when considered from the standpoint of our 
modern varieties and types of flowers. We would not 
care to return to Viola tricolor in preference to our 
Pansies and we would not return with very much pleasure 
to the “Grass Pink” in preference to our modern Carna- 
tions. Also the Primulinus and Gandavensis species 
among the Gladioli, while interesting to the plant breeder, 
are hardly to be compared with the wonderful creations of 
Kunderd and Diener. 

While planning our flower gardens and enjoying the 
improved products of our work, let us think back to 
Nature’s principles once in a while and remember that 
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there are some fundamental things which have been es- 
tablished for the good of all concerned. Thus by consid- 
ering our enterprise from all reasonable viewpoints we 
may attempt to hold a nice balance between the various 
factors bearing upon our work, which should obtain better 
results than we had had in the past. 

J. B. KEIL 





Sleep, the Great Restorer 


A® THE human animal is now constituted, sleep is 

a necessary part of his existence. It may be that 
in some future time, sleep will be reduced to a much 
shorter period than is now necessary; and as far back 
as Napoleon’s time, the “Little Corporal” said that 
three hours sleep each night is enough for anyone, 
but while Napoleon might get along with three hours 
sleep per night the average man really demands 
eight hours sleep and no less. Indeed, the young re- 
quire much more than this and while the older ones 
require less sleep they require more rest, which 
means essentially the same thing. 


The purpose of sleep is to renew the tissues and 
restore vitality, and if any person loses the sleep 
they should naturally get, they lose vitality and abil- 
ity to accomplish in proportion. 


This little preachment is aimed especially at the 
young people who need more sleep, and get less, in 
many cases, then the older ones. The automobile is 
responsible for much of this loss of sleep. And night 
driving and night parties are a decided detriment 
to advancement intellectually, physically and we 
might go further and say morally. 


In plain justice to themselves, all persons should 
have regular hours of sleep; and in plain justice to 
their employers they should get the sleep in order to 
furnish the service for which they are paid. 

Some people think that they can get along with 
little sleep, and some nights without any at all, but 
they are deluding themselves and they necessarily 
pay the price in some way. The securing of adequate 
rest is, as before stated, a necessity to each individ- 
ual. It is not a privilege, it is a duty. 


MADISON COOPER 





Laburnum Tree 


A golden dust drawn from the earth and spread 
In dangling, swaying catkins overhead— 
Too high for me to touch— 
A yellow mass of sun-flecked boughs, 
All airily and gracefully bent down, 
Resembling nothing half so much 
As the curtsy of a stiff, brocaded gown. 


The nests of Yellow birds should be concealed 
Within those fleecy, fuzzy tassels there, 
Unrivalled by Rockrose or even field 
Of Buttercups or drifts of Saffron rare! 


No other flower ever shows to me 

Such dazzling shades as my Laburnum tree: 
The sunset’s amber glow 

With radiance of sunrise flame! 

No breezes ever parted gold from such 
Rare gold, as, lightly to and fro 

The catkins swing—too high for me to touch! 


MILLICENT DAVIS DILLEY 
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A Prayer 


Progress, modern Vishnu, you who hold in the hollow 
of your careless hand the fate of every good and beautiful 
thing, I come asking you for one small boon in return 
for all that you have taken from me: 

Leave me, I beseech you, some small spot free from the 
muddy footprints and the offal of vandalism; where there 
is no mark of ax or pruning knife and the leaves of 
yesteryear lie undisturbed upon the ground,—a thick, 
mellow carpet, sprinkled with the shy, tender things that 
wither and die in the light of your eyes. 

And, if it be not too much to ask, grant me a little, 
old, deserted house, brushed over with soft tints from 
the palette of Time and breathing forth the divine peace 
that follows in the footsteps of those who have sailed out 
upon the Shoreless Sea. 

There I would fain hide myself from your synthetic 
scents and ribald ditties, and seek wisdom from the old 
flowers that have outlived the hands that planted and 
cared for them. 

In that sweet spot I might consign my cares to the 
wind and receive a brimming measure of soft music in 
exchange. 

In that last refuge of timid feathered things I might 
lay bare the hurts that have endured through the years 
and have them bathed with a healing flood of ethereal 
melody. 


And when the frost has cut me down and I have taken 
my place in the dust of the countless millions who have 
preceded me, you have but to wave your hand and this, 
too, will pass from sight and all will be new, fresh and 
jazzy. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Greater Production with Less Labor 


PROVING the prognostication of the Editor’s 
father, made 40 years ago, that “cunning machin- 
ery” would make long hours of labor unnecessary, 
The Department of Agriculture reports that during 
1925 more than 100,000 fewer laborers were hired 
on farms than in 1924. Of course this is nothing very 
definite until reduced to a percentage, but still it 
means much in man power, and it is stated further 
that crop areas and conditions do not indicate serious 
deficiency because of the smaller amount of labor em- 
ployed. 

It is a fact that farmers have found that they can 
produce adequate crops with far less labor than they 
used formerly, and at the same time do less work 
themselves; and the production of this country per 
man is likely to be greater each year with the pass- 
ing of time. It is also because of the use of large 
numbers of machines and large units of same, that 
our efficiency is much greater than that of any other 
country. 


The fact that we are producing more per man 
means that we should have more benefits and greater 
opportunity for advancement; and we surely have 
greater opportunities and more benefits; but the 
* question is, do we improve them? Yes, these oppor- 
tunities are being fully improved by the few. The 
many are not improving their opportunities as they 
should. Apply this little preachment to your own 
case, don’t put it onto the other fellow. Are you, as 
an individual, making the most of your time in de- 
veloping your faculties and in fitting yourself for a 
better work in future years on earth, and, what is 
more important, in the future of a life yet to come? 


MADISON COOPER 


fix Frewer Grower 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








OW vast and terrible are the contrasting forces of 

Nature. What combinations of harmony and discord 
are locked together within the realm of Nature’s provinces 
Fire and water, heat and cold, light and darkness, life 
and death:—what an unrelenting warfare is in progress 
continually within the boundaries of these extremities 
and how fortunate that no one of these warring anti. 
thetical forces is able to gain the complete supremacy and 
cause the utter annihilation of the other. 

The tranquil ocean that bears our ships in peacefy] 
commerce may lash itself into a frenzied fury and crush 
them to fragments against the rocks. The air we breathe 
whose lightly wafted zephyrs refresh us may gather its 
forces together and destroy with cyclonic force our best 
built cities. The sun, whose fierce, burning rays strike 
one man down to helplessness exerts a potent influence 
to nurse another back through convalescence to health. 

Kept under control, fire is a most useful servant, but 
having broken restraint it becomes at once an avenging 
fury whose only aim is annihilation. The same goil, 
warmed by the same sunshine, watered by the same rains, 
will grow two plants side by side; one will nourish and 
sustain life—the other poison and destroy it. 


Our gardens reflect this diversity of effect that Nature 
bestows at will and at random. The sun warms the 
ground and awakens the tender plants into life and coaxes 
them to sturdy growth, then scorches and withers them. 
The rain, gently falling in quiet showers, stimulates and 
refreshes our garden flowers, then later on pours out upon 
them a torrential cloudburst which beats them to the 
ground or washes them out of existence. 

How like a god is man. He is fast learning how to 
harness the mighty forces of Nature and drive them in 
complete subjection to do his bidding. Fire, water, elec- 
tricity—all these have the power to destroy him, yet he 
employs each of them in turn to sustain the very life 
they might annihilate. 


I wonder if it is within our power to fully appreciate 
the beneficial influences of the sun. Little wonder that 
it has in times past been worshipped as a god. It is only 
to marvel when we reflect how impartial and catholic - 
it is in bestowing its blessings. It imparts beauty as 
freely to the flower, growing in the peasant’s humble 
dooryard, as to those growing within the walls of the 
pretentious gardens of the king’s palace. It strives as 
eagerly to enter through the arch of a sewer as through 
the gilded portals of the cathedral. It floods its cheerful 
light through the open casement upon the joyous bridal 
procession or filters in as readily to lay its beam as a final 
mark of respect upon the burnished coffin lid. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





A Plea 


The love of color, time and time again, 
Has blessed my life’s vicissitudes; so, when 
The time has come that I should cease to live, 
And I, O Death, must heed at last your call, 
I shall be satisfied if you will give 
My soul just color—color—that is all: 
I want not either blackness nor white light— 
I pray that mine may be a rainbowed night. 
MILLICENT DAVIS DILLEY 
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Certified Nursery Stock 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


EARLY everyone’ who has 
N planted Apple trees has had at 
least one disheartening experi- 
ence with misnamed nursery stock: 


Some of the McIntosh trees grew up 
to bear Wolf River Apples, or the 


problems. Last July about twenty 
nurserymen and others attended a 
school at Geneva, New York to learn 
from Mr. French the principles of va- 
riety identification by leaf characters 
and the work soon will be spread over 
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Certifying Apple trees in the nursery 


Baldwins proved to be Hubbardstons, 
or the Gravensteins were worthless 
seedlings. 

‘Of course any reputable nursery- 
man will replace misnamed trees, but 
usually they are not detected until 
they come into bearing and after six 
to ten years of care the original cost 
of the tree is a small factor in the 
deal. While such compensation is 


. hever sufficient to cover the loss, but 


very few, if any, nurserymen attempt 
a more adequate settlement. In jus- 
tice to the nurseryman it should be 
said that mixtures of varieties may 
come about in a number of ways and 
sometimes the nurseryman is not seri- 
ously at fault. 

The certification of young trees in 
the nursery row during the growing 
season was started by the Massachu- 
setts Fruit Growers’ Association three 
or four years ago and the work has 
grown until certified Apple trees are 
now a real factor in the market. All 
the work of certification has been 
done by Dr. J. K. Shaw and Arthur 
Fr. French of the Massachusetts Ex- 
periment Station. The system of 
identifying varieties by leaf charac- 
ters was devised by Dr. Shaw in the 
course of his research work on other 


the entire country. Already thou- 
sands of trees have been refused cer- 
tification and dozens of fruit growers 
have been saved the expense of grow- 
ing misnamed and worthless trees. 

















Certified tree, showing seal 
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In the course of certification of, for 
instance, a block of Baldwin trees, 
each tree is examined and those which 
are pronounced true Baldwins are 
sealed with a lead-and-wire seal. To 
make it impossible to change the seals 
a small hole is bored through the 
trunk of the tree or through a main 
branch and the seal wire is passed 
through. The ends of the wire are 
then brought together and a piece of 
lead the size of a dime is crimped 
tightly over them. Impressed in one 
side of the lead seal are the words 
“Certified Bald’”—on the other side 
“M. F. G. A. 1925.” There would 
seem to be little chance of anyone sell- 
ing or planting that tree for anything 
but Baldwin. It costs a little more 
to handle those trees than the ordi- 
nary kind and they sell at a price ten 
to fifteen per cent above the price of 
stock not certified, but the initial cost 
of nursery trees is a minor part of 
the expense of growing an orchard to 
bearing age and a few cents to insure 
the varieties should be a good invest- 
ment. 


Certified trees are not guaranteed 
as to size or vigor or anything else. 
“Certified McI’” means only that the 
tree has been examined by a disin- 
terested expert and pronounced Mc- 
Intosh—true to name. 





Apple Storage ‘Troubles 


BACH variety of Apple has its own 
storage limitations, according to 
the storage experts of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
The keeping quality of the fruit varies 
from year to year. Dealers plan to 
dispose of their Apples while they are 
still in good condition, and if it is 
found necessary to hold them till they 
are near the end of their storage life 
a close watch is usually kept to see 
that their limit is not exceeded. In 
spite of these precautions large quan- 
tities of Apples fall prey to rots and 
scald instead of serving their purpose 
as food. This loss is not all sustained 
by the dealer, but may be passed along 
to the retailer and finally to the con- 
sumer. The relation of supply and de- 
mand and the behavior of the markets 
are sometimes responsible for fruit 
being held too late, but much of the 
loss on stored fruit is due to mis- 
judgment in regard to its storage life, 
abuses that destroy its protective skin 
layer, and faulty shipping and stor- 
age conditions. 


Fruit-spot, stigmonose, and even 
small blotch specks usually have little 
effect upon the storage life of the 
fruit; but scab, black-rot, and bitter- 
rot specks may greatly shorten its 
life. Apples from trees affected by 
anthracnose and those showing a tend- 
ency to bitter-pit will probably be- 
come diseased even in cold storage. 
Coarse over-grown Apples and those 
that are forced late in the season can 
never be relied upon for late keeping. 
The sound skin of the Apple forms an 
almost complete protection from stor- 
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age rots; but punctures and scratches 
pave the way for early decay. When 
fruit is placed in cold storage immedi- 
ately upon picking, the rots develop 
slowly, but if the rot organisms can 
have a week’s start on the warm fruit 
they will make a rather rapid growth 
even at 32° F. 

Scald is the most deceptive of all 
the storage troubles. Apples may be- 
come badly scalded while in storage, 
yet appear entirely healthy until ex- 
posed to warmer air. This peculiarity 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


of the disease has often resulted in 
heavy losses and serious misunder- 
standings in connection with after- 
storage shipments of fruit, and it has 
served as a great handicap in the dis- 
tribution of Apples to smaller centers. 
The time of the appearance and the 
severity of scald may be somewhat in- 
fluenced by the growth conditions in 
the orchard, but they are largely de- 
termined by the ventilation and cool- 
ing which the fruit receives after it 
has been packed. 





Storing Fruit in the Cellar 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


PRINCIPLES OF STORAGE 


RUITS are living parts of plants 
Prana must be stored under such 

conditions that life processes can 
go forward. An Apple is alive. It be- 
gins to ripen on the tree, and from 
then on the Apple continues to ripen 
until it reaches maturity, passes be- 
yond, and finally “dies.” Death of the 
Apple is marked by a browning and a 
breaking down of the tissues which 
distinctly is not an ordinary rot. This 
condition is found often in fruit stand 
Winesaps which have been kept until 
late in the Spring. 

The time involved in ripening is 
largely a matter of temperature. Rip- 
ening is hastened by higher tempera- 
tures and checked by cooler ones. If 
an Apple is removed from the tree be- 
fore it is fully ripe, and placed in a 
cold place, ripening is delayed and the 
Apple may be eaten in prime condi- 
tion nine months or more after the 
time when it would have become over- 
ripe had it been left on the tree. That 
is the function of storage. 

We have never developed a system 
of storage which would stop ripening 
entirely and enable us to hold fruit 
at any given stage of ripeness for an 
indefinite period without injury. A 
stored Apple continues to ripen but 
if the temperature is down near the 
freezing point, ripening proceeds 
slowly. Only when the Apple actu- 
ally freezes does ripening stop, but 
freezing destroys the tissues and ruins 
the fruit. A low temperature also 
checks the development of rots and 
molds. 

TEMPERATURE 


It is clear then that the first essen- 
tial of good storage for fruits is a low 
temperature,—the lower the better as 
long as the fruit does not freeze. In 
“common” storage as distinguished 
from cold storage the room is cooled 
by outside air, brought in through 
ventilators. The most critical time 


in common or cellar storage is the pe- 
riod just after the fruit is brought in 
from the trees, when the outside air 
is not cold enough to bring the stor- 
age room down to the proper tempera- 
ture. 


Apples may ripen more in the 


first two weeks in storage than in the 
following three months. 

A good temperature for an Apple 
storage cellar or room is 33° or 35° F. 
Even when winter weather makes it 
possible to lower the temperature 
nearer to the freezing point, that is 
rather dangerous, for a cold snap 
might carry the temperature too low 
and ruin the fruit. 33° is fairly safe, 
for an Apple usually will not freeze 
until the temperature drops to 28° or 
below. The freezing point varies with 
the maturity of the fruit but it is al- 
ways below that of pure water. 


MOISTURE 


While the Apple is being held at a 
proper temperature to delay ripening, 
it may lose so much. moisture through 
the porous skin as to shrivel and be- 
come tough. Moisture, then, is an- 
other essential of good storage and 
one in which many cellars fall short 
of providing ideal conditions. Too 
much moisture for Apples is almost 
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impossible if the temperature js low 
They will keep perfectly for long pe- 
riods in ice water. 


VENTILATION 


The ripening process is a series of 
chemical reactions which liberate cer. 
tain gases in considerable quantities 
Unless these gases are removed they 
may injure the fruit. The “scalding” 
of Apples, in which the skin turns 
dark brown and soon decays, is a com. 


. mon type of such injury. A free gir. 


culation of air soon dissipates these 
gasses and it is the third essential 
of good storage conditions for fruits 
Vegetables, such as Beets or Carrots. 
which do not ripen, do not need ven. 
tilation and are often stored in boxes 
of sand or loam. 


BUILDING THE COOL ROOM 


Cellars with furnaces in them are 
almost always too warm and too dry 
for successful storage, but a portion 
of the cellar may be boarded off to 
form a “cool room” where splendid 
storage facilities may be maintained, 

It should be built as far from the 
furnace as practicable and should in- 
clude a window for light and ventila- 
tion. The one in our cellar which 
has served us well for several years 
is built in one corner and _ includes 
two windows—one on the side and one 
on the end. This improves ventila- 
tion and is well worth while. The 
windows are hinged at the top go 
they can be thrown wide open. 

The walls are constructed of two 
by fours with matched boards on one 
side only. In most cellars the walls 
should be double boarded with an air 
space between. If the cellar is quite 
warm a layer of building paper under 
the boards on one or both sides will 
still further improve the insulation. 
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Typical cellar showing location and construction of 6 by 10 foot storage room. 
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nstruction is not expensive and 
ua much of it anyway. A 
room six by eight or ten feet with 
shelves for canned goods will hold 
more fresh fruits and vegetables than 
one family can consume during the 

inter. 

it there is any danger of freezing 
in midwinter’ the outside walls should 
be covered with a layer of boards with 
a dead air space between it and the 
masonry. This space need not be 
large. Tests have shown that an air 
space of an inch is just about as ef- 
fective as a foot. It is better to 
poard up the sides than to leave the 
door into the furnace room ajar in 
cold weather for air from the furnace 
room is too dry and may make trouble. 


MANAGING THE COLD ROOM 


Temperature: It is important that 
the room be kept at the lowest possible 
temperature during the early fall days 
when ideal storage temperatures are 
impossible. Open the window and 
leave it open unless the direct sun 
shines in during the day, when it is 
best to open the window at night only. 

The first cool nights lower the tem- 
perature of the storage room in a very 
gratifying way. The cold air will not 
rise and pass out of the window on 


‘warm days when the outside tempera- 


ture rises, for cold air is heavier than 
warm air and tends to settle. After 
cold weather comes on in earnest the 
problem of maintaining a temperature 
of 33° to 35° is not so difficult. 

Ventilation: When the window is 
open in the Fall the problem of ven- 
tilation takes care of itself. But in 
midwinter there is likely to be too 
little of it unless the window can be 
left partly open most of the time. Ad- 
vantage should be taken of every 
warm day in Winter to air out the 
room thoroughly, especially if many 
Apples or Pears or Grapes are stored 
there. 

Moisture: If there is any tendency 
for fruits or vegetables to shrivel the 
air is too dry, in spite of precautions 
taken in building the room. To escape 
this trouble storage rooms are some- 
times built with earthen floors or 
floored with bricks laid without mor- 
tar. Usually enough moisture will 
then rise from the earth to prevent 
shrivelling. 

If a concrete floor is preferred 
moisture may be added to the air in 
a number of ways; wet burlap bags 
may be thrown over the storage bar- 
rels or boxes, water may be splashed 
over the floor from time to time or a 
pan of open water may be placed in 
the room. I know of one extreme 
case In which each year a quart of 
water was poured into each barrel of 
Apples soon after Christmas. That 
was reported to have stopped shrivel- 
ing ef the fruit and the Apples kept 
splendidly. If the air had been warm, 
that would have encouraged molds and 
rots, but as the temperature ap- 
proaches freezing these troubles de- 


velop very slowly and there is little 
danger. 





Fall Spraying for Peach-Leaf-Cur] 


‘THE only way to be certain of gain- 
ing control of Peach-leaf-curl is to 
do the necessary spraying in the Fall 
instead of waiting until early Spring. 
Fall spraying for leaf-curl has long 
been known to be effective and it has 
this advantage over the spring appli- 
cation:—It is sure to catch the over- 
wintering spores before they can en- 
ter the buds and thereby gain pro- 
tection. 


These tiny spores pass the Winter 

on the trees and as soon as the buds 
begin to swell they are able to infect 
the leaves within. Soon after the 
leaves unfold, infected leaves. become 
crinkled and distorted and take on a 
characteristic pale green color which 
soon changes to red. - Finally the 
leaves die, turn black and fall from 
the tree. When the weather is favor- 
able to the development of leaf-curl 
many trees lose most of their early 
leaves in midsummer with a conse- 
quent loss of vitality which may not 
only injure the crop on the trees but, 
by interfering with fruit bud forma- 
tion, curtail the crop in the following 
year. . 
The disease is beyond the reach of 
spray materials when the spores have 
once gained entrance into the buds, 
which may happen as soon as the buds 
have swelled a very little. We often 
have a few sunny days, well in ad- 
vance of the spring spraying season, 
that are warm enough to start Peach 
buds. Later spraying for leaf-cur] is 
likely to be ineffective. We had just 
such a season this year and leaf-curl 
threatened the crop in many orchards. 
It might have done more damage if 
weather. conditions had continued fa- 
vorable to its development. To insure 
themselves against a recurrence of 
this trouble many Peach growers plan 
to apply the dormant spray late this 
Fall, after the leaves are off but be- 
fore continued cold weather makes 
spraying impossible. 

One gallon of commercial lime- 
sulphur to fifteen gallons of water 
has been found to give excellent pro- 
tection when applied in time. 





The Yield of Grapes 


When Grape vines are not pruned a 
fair crop of Grapes may be borne if 
the vines are vigorous, but the clus- 
ters are small, loose, and irregular. 
If each vine is pruned to leave twenty 
to forty buds only, the crop is concen- 
trated into a few good clusters. There 
may or may not be an increase in 
pounds of Grapes but the improve- 
ment in appearance is remarkable. 

The average yield per vine in New 
York, according to Samuel Fraser in 
his excellent book “American Fruits,” 
is about eight pounds only. That is 
low. <A good yield from a Concord 
vine is twelve to fifteen pounds. 


Twenty pounds per vine is a very good 
yield but even that may be exceeded 
by individual vines or by small plan- 
tations. 
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Forty bunches averaging six ounces 
each would total fifteen pounds to the 
vine, or four tons per acre. This is 
far above the average of commercial 
vineyards in the East, but even that 
yield may be doubled in the home 
vineyard, where a few vines only 
makes possible a better control of cul- 
tural conditions. Few gardeners, 
however, push their vines to maximum 
production. Where the soil is good 
and pruning and moderate spraying 
are done each year a yield of eight 
to ten pounds per vine may be ex- 
pected each year, and often the crop 
should be greater than that. 





Harvesting Pears 


Pears are commonly allowed to be- 
come too ripe before they are har- 
vested. When they are allowed to 
ripen on the trees they are likely to 
soften at the core and soon decay, 
while some varieties develop hard, 
gritty, sand-like granules, and become 
almost flavorless. Pears therefore 
should usually be picked while quite 
green and ripened in a cool dark place, 
where they develop their highest 
flavor. 


Picked too green, Pears may never 
ripen at all, but shrivel in storage and 
become tough and tasteless. 


When worm-infested Pears begin to 
show signs of ripening it is usually 
time to put the rest of the crop into 
storage. The appearance of a yellow 
coloring around the stem is also a 
good indication that harvest time is 
at hand. 





Growing Large Pansies 


At a flower show the Editor met a 
man who told his experience in grow- 
ing large Pansies, and he told how he 
discovered the method. He said that 
he visited the garden of a grower who 
was very successful with Pansies, and 
saw corn stalks sticking out of the 
ground alongside of some very excel- 
lent Pansies and on inquiring what it 
meant was told the method. 

The plan is simply to dig a trench 
of the size desired for the Pansy bed, 
to a depth of about one foot. Put in 
six inches of very coarse littery ma- 
nure, not necessarily corn stalks, but 
perhaps coarse strawy manure, which 
will give good drainage and furnish 
good fertility. With six inches of 
rich garden soil tramped in solidly on 
top of the coarse manure Pansies of 
exceptional size and vigor may be 
grown. 

Aside from the backaches necessary 
to dig the trench the method is a 
simple one and can be tried by anyone 
interested in securing Pansies of ex- 
ceptional size. It need not be stated 
that seed of giant growing sorts 
should be secured, but size cannot be 
had unless the plants are extra well 
fed. 
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Best Twenty-five Irises 
BY ROBERT WAYMAN, (Long Island, N.Y.) 


EGARDING the inquiry in the 
R August issue of THE FLOWER 

GROWER as to the twenty-five best 
Irises for American growers regard- 
less of color, price or rating: Having 
collected and grown Iris for about 
fifteen years and having over eight 
hundred varieties in my collection, in- 
cluding most all that are worth while, 
I think perhaps I can answer the in- 
quiry. 

In the list given below, while I am 
ignoring price, I am not including the 
very expensive recent introductions, 
nor any which, while having special 
merit, have not yet proven themselves 
entirely reliable. All of those men- 
tioned are perfectly hardy, free flower- 
ing, easy to handle, and are quite de- 
pendable. There are one or two that 
require special care, but this is noted, 
and they are worth it. 


AMBASSADEUR: 

This variety, in my opinion, comes 
at the head of the list, having received 
a rating by the American Iris Society 
of 94 out of a possible 96 points. It is 
exceedingly rich in coloring with smoky 
lavender standards and velvety purple- 
maroon falls. 


BALLERINE carries the same rating 
as Ambassadeur. It is a very large, 
fragrant, light violet-blue flower, grow- 
ing four feet tall and blooms early. 


SOUVENIR DE MME. GAUDICHAU: 
Rated 9.3; this is admitted by nearly 
everybody who is an authority to be the 
very largest, finest and richest dark 
purple. It grows 42 inches tall, blooms 
early, and is very free flowering. 
SHEKINAH is a pale yellow pallida 
originated by our American hybridizer, 
Miss Sturtevant. . When seen in a mass 
it is exquisitely beautiful. 


TROOST: 
A very large rose-colored flower 
with distinctive veining. The finest and 
largest of its type. 


VIRGINIA MOORE is the largest and 
finest deep yellow. 


DREAM is a dreamy light pink that 
everybody is very much fascinated with. 
LENT A. WILLIAMSON: 

This variety was given the highest 
rating, 9.6, by the American Iris Society 
Jurors in 1922. My own opinion is that 
while it is a fine flower, Ambassadeur 
should have been rated ahead of it. 

ANNA FARR is the finest of the 
plicata type, large white flowers, with 
a delicate pencilling of light lavender 
around the edges. Some folks report it 
as hard to grow. I have not found it so, 
but for those who wish to be perfectly 
safe, the variety 

MAMIE, which is similar in color, is 
almost as good and seems to be hardy 
everywhere. 


ASIA grows 4% feet high and is one 
of the most wonderful Irises in culti- 


vation. The flowers are of perfect shape 
and very large. 
PARISIANA: 

While this is a moderate priced va- 
riety, until recent years it stood in a 
class entirely by itself. There are now 
some newer varieties of similar type, 
but it remains to be seen whether they 
are better. Parisiana has a white ground 
dotted and striped with deep lilac. 

ALCAZAR: 

Although this is one of the older 
varieties, originated in 1911, it is still 
one of the finest Iris in cultivation. 

SEMINOLE is almost a crimson color. 
It is in a class by itself in that respect 
and is of rich velvety texture. 


E. H. JENKINS: 
This is a blue-purple variety of ex- 
ceptional branching habits and very 
free flowering. 


SUSAN BLISS: 
One of the best so-called “pinks.” 


MOTHER OF PEARL: 
The name describes the color. It 
was originated in 1921, and is very tall 
and free flowering. 


RICARDI FONCE is one of the most 
beautiful Iris I have ever seen and it 
blooms profusely in my gardens. I be- 
lieve others are not quite so fortunate 
with it. 

SAPPHIRE is a magnificent dauphin’s 
blue and exceedingly free flowering. It 
does not produce large rhizomes, but 
Oh Boy! you should see a bed of them 
in bloom. 


VALERY MAYET is the very best 
bronze colored Iris, being of a mixture 
of coppery rose and deep red-brown. 


BRANDYWINE is a very beautiful 
silvery blue with bright golden beard; 
the flowers are of perfect shape. 


EGLAMOUR: The largest Iris I have 
ever seen, being of monster size, purple 
bi-color. 


MADAME DURRAND is a somewhat 
difficult Iris to grow but blooms beauti- 
fully with me and is well worth the 
little extra care that it requires as it is 
in a class entirely by itself on account of 
the buff colored standards. I keep it in 
a cold frame to avoid excessive moisture, 
dividing the roots every second year, and 
I have no trouble growing and flowering 
it with this treatment. 


MAGNIFICA: While some report 
this variety a little hard to grow, I have 
not found it so. It is a most stately 
Iris with flowers of brilliant coloring, 
delightful fragrance and gigantic size. 
It will do well if grown in full sunshine. 
I find it beneficial to divide the roots 
of this variety every second year. 

SWEET LAVENDER: A very beau- 
tiful pale lavender-blue flower of per- 
fect shape. One of my plants was in full 
bloom the last week in July this year. 


I have not included any pure whites 
in this collection although there should 
be at least two or three white vari- 
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eties among a collection of : 
five. The finest white js 00 al 
Kashmir White but many people ’ 
port it hard to grow, although it 
blooms well for me, which I attribute 
to the fact that I divide the clumps of 
this variety every second year, Three 
white varieties that are easier to grow 
are White Knight, La Neige and 
White Queen; they are all quite differ. 
ent and bloom at different times. And 
then, I would not be without PF 
another exquisite white. 

Of course, twenty-five more could 
easily be added to the list, but this 
list avoids duplication of color while 
providing a fairly complete ¢olo 
range. 

Such a variety as Leverrier should 
be added, which is similar in color to 
Magnifica but quite different in effect 
Magnifica growing on stiff stems ang 
having a stateliness of bearing, while 
Leverrier is more branched but legs 
erect. 

Lord of June is another great fg. 
vorite but in my opinion is superseded 
by the larger, taller Ballerine.  Stijj 
the flowers, while of similar color, are 
of different form and bearing and the 
complete collection should contain both 
varieties. 

And so I might give very good rea- 
sons for giving a list of the best fifty, 
or for expanding the list to a hundred 
varieties, for in a collection of twenty- 
five varieties many choice things must 
be omitted. 


airy, 





Several lists of selected varieties of 
Irises are held over for future issues, 
And in this connection it might be 
well to point out that the Queries 
and Answers department should be 
consulted by those interested in spe- 
cial flowers, as well as the Wayside 
Ramblings department. Not always 
is it possible to classify everything 
under department heads. Look the 
magazine over carefully. 





Chrysanthemum Culture 
in Georgia 


BRED 5 by 15 feet, running east and 
west, height of frame used over 
bed 7 feet on south side, 6 feet on 
north side; Chrysanthemums planted 
in rows running north and south, 3 
plants to row and 8 rows to bed, 3 
blooms to each plant. 


Before Christmas 6 inches Oak 
leaves were spaded into bed. My soil 
is heavy clay which makes Oak leaves 
particularly good in loosening up the 
soil. January 23rd, 6 inches leaves 
and % inch hydrated lime were spaded 
in. February 14th, two wheelbarrow 
loads of cow lot manure (fresh from 
pen with some straw in it) were 
spaded in. Had bed spaded several 
times before April 1st, when first 
plants were put out. 

May 16th all plants were broken 
back to 6 inches of ground. After 
new growth started pinched off all 
except 3 limbs. Aphis on plants, 
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ing spray was used: 2 teaspoon 
tolpek Leaf 40 to 1 quart of water 
in which a piece of soap 1 inch square 


dissolved. 
ae 26th all plants were tied up, 
some should have been tied sooner. 
On June Ist the center (or crown bud) 
and one side bud were pinched off of 
Turners. This was repeated until 
after August 20th when first good 
healthy center bud was left and the 
side buds (or limbs) pinched off. The 
puds left were second or third crown 
buds. June 26th two wheelbarrow 
loads of compost (made of one cot- 
ton basket of Oak leaves to one wheel- 
parrow load of fresh cow lot manure) 
were put on bed, making a mulch two 
inches deep. an 

July 7th, 1-'2 pints bone meal was 
put in middle of each row and gently 
worked in. July 14th most of plants 
had had first crown bud pinched off. 

August 10th plants were mulched 
with cow lot manure and leaf mould- 
mixture, two wheelbarrow loads or 
about two inches deep on bed. 

September Ist watered plants two 
or three times a week about 8 A. M., 
or 4 P. M. For wilted plants gave 
soot-tea, about one pint to plant, and 
repeated several times. Dusted 
plants often with Oak ashes to dis- 
courage insects; a dredging sifter 
was used. 

September 13th most of buds had 
been taken. 

October 9th watered plants twice a 
week and shaded them from midday 
sun by letting down south curtain. 

No liquid fertilizer was used; after 
plants were first put out they were 
kept watered until after first rain 
then ground stirred often giving a 
dust mulch, which I think makes wat- 
ering unnecessary until after buds are 
taken, when the plants should not suf- 
fer for moisture. A thorough water- 
ing two or three times a week is bet- 
ter than sprinkling bed daily. 

Begin making compost early in Fall 
and continue indefinitely. 

These directions were successfully 
used by me for two years. After 
eight years of experience in Chrysan- 
themum culture the above is the best 
plan I’ve used. 

These are some of my favorite va- 
rieties : 

White 


Betsy Ross Joan of Are 
Timothy Eaton Silver Wedding 


Turner 
Louisa Packett 


Yellow 
Turner Car! Piper Nakota 
Golden Elberan Golden King Louisa Packett 
Pink 
Turner Vermont 
Other Colors 
Purple King Gen. Pershing Reg. Vallis 


Napanee 
We had our show about November 


_ 5th, when the above blooms were at 


their best. These were grown in the 
open garden and a canvas cover used 
after buds begun to open. I took 8 
of 10 first prizes offered, and one sec- 
ond prize. Largest bloom measured 
9% inches in diameter and was 
Louisa Packett. We seldom have a 
freeze here before last of November. 


Mrs. THOMAS HARROLD 


OWER GROWER 
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Growing the Chrysanthemum 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE Chrysanthemum is one of 

the most important flowers grown 

by the florist, and is very popu- 

lar with amateurs. Great quantities 

are grown for cut flowers during the 

Winter, under glass, where they 
usually follow Tomatoes. 


manure, some bone meal, and _ soot. 


The first crown bud shows in Sep- 
tember, 9, and if this is to be used, 
the other buds are removed with a 
sharp pointed knife, A, B, 6. If the 
first crown bud is not required it is 
removed, 8, and another forms about 


DISBUDDING 


PROPAGATION . 


Chrysanthemums are propagated by 
cuttings taken from the base of the 
plant during the Winter and early 
Spring, also from seed. Seedlings 
will flower same year if sown early, 
and several seed houses offer good 
strains of these. Florists’ Chrysan- 
themums are propagated by cuttings 
from best named sorts. To make 
large exhibition specimens, cuttings 
are rooted in Fall, potted and topped 
many times to make them bushy, and 
trained to wire supports, to get good 
shaped plants, 5. 


For cut flowers, the cuttings are 
rooted late in April or May, to get 
dwarf plants, with short stems, and 
these are set out in the beds in green- 
house, only one foot apart, and dis- 
budded to one large flower. The time 
of rooting the cuttings determines 
just how tall they will grow. Cut- 
tings rooted late, when the flowers are 
in bud, can be rooted in three inch 
pots. 


Cuttings are taken from the base 
of the plant, D, and not from the 
wood, C, as these will develop into 
poor plants, all foliage and no flowers. 
The cuttings are rooted in sand, 1, 3, 
potted into three inch pots, 2, topped 
to make them bushy, 7, (potted 


plants) ; and potted into six or eight 
inch pots for flowering. Cuttings such 
as E can be used if stock is scarce. 
The soil used for potting is half 
loam, one-quarter well decayed cow 
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five weeks later, 8, which can be taken. 
The first crown bud usually produces 
large flowers, but the second better 
color. So, for exhibition, much de- 
pends on the buds selected. 


DISBUDDING 


If all the buds are removed from 
each plant, except the crown bud, one 
large flower is produced. If three 
buds remain after disbudding, three 
good sized flowers are produced, A 
and B in diagram. 


VARIETIES 


Good standard commercial varieties 
are :— 


YELLOW :—Golden Glow, Chryso- 
lora, Yellow Ivory, Yellow October 
Frost, Monrovia, Golden Chadwick, 
Major Bonaffon, Ramapo, Yellow 
Eaton. 

WHITE :—Smiths Advance, October 
Frost, Early Snow, Polly Rose, Ivory, 
Chadwick's Improved, White Bon- 
affon, Wm. Turner, Timothy Eaton, 
December Gem. 

PINK:—Unaka, Glory of Pacific, 
Pacific Supreme, Pink Ivory, Chad- 
wick’s Supreme, Dr. Enguehardt, Wm. 
Duckham, Patty. 


EXHIBITION VARIETIES :—Ray- 
onarte, pink; F. S. Vallis, yellow; 
Pockets Crimson; M. Loiseau Rous- 
seau, lavender-pink; Merza, white; 
T. Carrington, dark red; Petaluma, 
copper-coloured; Alpine Glow, white; 
Clorinda, bronze; Zenobia, yellow; 
Fairy Queen, pink. 



























































































SOME BLUE FLOWERS 
AND SOME BIRDS 


There is still time to order hardy bulbs 
so I must not fail to mention one of the 
prettiest groupings I have ever seen 
which came accidentally last Spring. I 
had planted the Heavenly Blue Grape 
Hyacinths expecting to see them bloom 
about the same time as the merry little 
blue and white Siberian Scillas. By the 
way, contrary to the catalogues, the 
Snowdrop comes much earlier than any 
Scilla and the fluffy white Scilla sends 
up several little tassels, a brave showing 
against the blue. But the soft grey- 
blue beaded spikes of the Grape Hya- 
cinths arose later among the carpet of 
bright blue Forget-me-nots encircling my 
rosy Picotee and pink Darwin Tulips. 
The two blues blended admirably. How 
many different blues one can find in the 
same sky with their matching hues in 
the realm of flowers! I have had Linum 
Perenne in bloom for all of two months, 
from June to August, and this blue Flax 
is a patch of the sky’s own horizon blue. 
It seems to rejoice in a dry hot situa- 
tion and develops an excellent root 
system. I see no one ever mentions the 
unusually pretty blue of Convolvulus 
Minor, with white spokes radiating 
from a yellow throat. It reminds me 
of the color scheme of some of the 
Japanese Iris. The dainty little butter- 
fly blue Browallia is an excellent filler 
in bouquets, and once sown is always in 
the garden to greet you. 


A fig for Belladonna, that fickle 
beauty, puckering her lips too often! I 
have come to find true and lasting pleas- 
ure in other perennial Larkspurs which 
are more constant year in and year out 
with their light, brilliant and dark blues. 
With me they rejoice in sun and wind 
and thrive on scanty fare, like Holly- 
hocks with souls above gormandizing. 

Perhaps you will think Bachelor’s 
Buttons rather humble blue flowers but 
as a lad I used to see tiny yellow birds 
like wild Canaries titivating among 
these posies and pecking at the dry seeds. 


When I at last succeeded in getting 
some ground to cultivate here I wanted 
to woo these small chaps in case they 
frequented this new part of the country. 
So I planted Cornflowers and ever since 
the first year they bloomed the wild 
Canaries come to swing in my garden. 
When the sun gleams on the silvery 
stemmed blue Cornflowers, intermingled 
with pink and white Poppies, it makes 
a very inviting tangle for any little yel- 
low bird to rock in. A whole flock of 
them flew over yesterday morning to in- 
vestigate my revolving sprinkler and 
perched on the Dahlias to enjoy the mist 
better. One pair, as if released by a 
spring, darted straight up toward the 
sun prettily kissing each other among 
the rainbow drops. 

Flickers in their stiff red cravats are 
frequent visitors also. One noon I saw 
the unwieldy birds doing an Indian war 
dance under the Birches, and the other 
morning, as I sat at breakfast, a pair 
were playing tag around a big Oak tree, 
hopping in circles higher and higher. 
I had to laugh because whenever 
monsieur came poking his head around 
the tree at the conclusion of his circle, 


madam had outwitted him and was a 
foot higher. He would look so glum 
but he kept on going. 

Another annual which may be had 
very early in the Spring from fall-sown 
seed like Browallia, Cornflowers and 
Poppies, is Calliopsis. How would you 
like specimens four feet high and at 
least two or three feet across? These 
plants wintered under fallen leaves and 
bloomed all June and July, matured seed 
in August and, after the seed pods were 
removed, began to send out new buds. 
One of these has three rows of petals,— 
fairly double you see. 


CHARLES A. GARDIN, (N. J.) 


STORING DAHLIA TUBERS 


For years I have successfully stored 
my Dahlia tubers in this way: Lifting 
them in a few days after the frost has 

- killed the tops, not shaking all the earth 
off the tubers; drying for several days 
in the sun or by a stove; then putting 
them in paper flour sacks and tying the 
top close, and keeping them in a dry 
frost-proof place during the Winter. I 
open the sacks occasionally and should 
I smell mold or rot I take out and dry 
and tie the sack again. I always divide 
and set one sprout to a hill but some set 
out the whole clump of tubers. 


Mrs. H. McKEr 


NEW ACQUAINTANCES IN 
THE FLORAL WORLD 


It is as interesting to make acquain- 
tances with new members of the Floral 
family, as it is to meet new members 
of the Genus Homo; and the Floral ac- 
quaintances will seldom bring one the 
disappointments and disillusions that 
often follow our acquaintance in the 
human family. 


In a small local floral establishment 
I made the acquaintance of a beautiful 
new flower, a climbing member of the 
Mesembryanthemum family. The florist 
could only tell me that it was a Mesem- 
bryanthemum, but I wanted to learn its 
personal name, but as I could not I 
dubbed it M. Grandifiora Scandens. I 
would like to know how near I came to 
giving it the right name. Its blossom 
showed it was a member of the Mesem- 
bryanthemum family; but its habit of 
growth was so different. 

It was a vine trained over a trellis five 
feet high, with slender woody stems of 
a reddish brown, except newer growths, 
which reached out in every direction, 
were light green and succulent. The 
foliage was nearly cylindrical, about one 
and one-half inches in length and one- 
fourth inch thick, curving like a sickle, 
and flattened on the inner side of the 
curve; the color a glaucous green, and 
texture succulent and brittle. The flow- 
ers were a rosy pink, overlaid with a 
silvery sheen, and in form and manner 
of growth were like the tiny flowers of 
M. Crystallum or Ice-plant, but at least 
an inch and a half in diameter. Its 
petals were like silken fringe, so fine 
and dainty, and the numerous stamens 
and pistils in the heart of the flower 
were pure white. 
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I bought a rooted slip and ; 
rapidly in just such a soil = To 
give the Ice-plant,—a sandy waa . 
loam. It soon bloomed, and bi 
learned it was very methodical] as it 
had its regular time for waking jp the 
morning and of going to sleep at mid. 
day. It would only open fully when the 
sun shone, and each blossom lasted for 
twelve days, and was followed by the 
green translucent seed pod such ag the 
Ice-plant has. But Jack Frost pa 
into the house, which was never intended 
for flower raising, and his chilling touch 
destroyed my treasure before the Seed » 
had ripened. 


I went again a year or two later to the 
same florist but he did not have it, could 
not remember any such plant, when | 
showed him just where the plant grew 
and described it, he exclaimed “Oh! yes 
yes! but I had forgotten its name, No 
I haven’t it now. I lost it.” Just think 
of a real florist forgetting the name of 
such a treasure. 


In my journeyings through Floraland 
I often come across something new and 
unusual, to me at least. One new ae. 
quaintance recently made in a friend’s 
window garden was a climbing Oxalis, 
Its leaves trifoliate were much larger 
than the ordinary Oxalis leaves, and 
were cut square or nearly so acrogs 
the end, but its veining showed its re. 
lation clearly, and the clusters of yellow 
flowers clearly proved it was a genuine 
Oxalis. It was a handsome plant and 
was quite worthy of the place of honor 
it held in my friend’s window. It was 
trained over a trellis and the sunlight 
showing through its bronze-green leaves 
and its golden blossoms, made it a 
“thing of beauty” indeed. 


It is easily grown from slips, seems to 
have no enemies and requires a rich 
sandy loam, and plenty of water; but 
must have good drainage. 


While visiting in another corner of 
Floraland I was taken to see a plant 
known among the people as Star of 
Bethlehem. Well, it was a beauty, and 
no mistake. It was in a hanging basket, 
and its long trailing stems reached clear 
to the bottom of the window. With its 
small round-cordate leaves it would have 
been a fine basket plant even without 
its blossoms; but it was literally cov- 
ered with white flowers, shaped like a 
five-pointed star, fully as large as a 
quarter of a dollar. So thick were the 
blooms that the foliage was completely 
hidden in some portions. I had deter- 
mined to get a specimen slip and send 
it to THE FLower Grower for identi- 
fication, when lo! I found it named and 
described in the November number. 
had thought there was something fa- 
miliar about the foliage, and on reading 
its name, Campanula Isophylla alba, ! 
knew where I had seen its resem- 
blance, in the foliage of Campanula 
rotundifolia, or as it was named when 
I received it, Carpathian Harebell. 


I have never seen these three plants 
listed in any catalogue to my knowledge. 
Of course the Star of Bethlehem would 
not, or should not, be listed by that 
name. This is the fourth Star of 
Bethlehem plant, so-called, I have seen, 
and they are all different. If florists, 
when giving the local names in theif 
catalogues, would also print their real 
hame, it would save much confusion. 


ALICE R. CoRSsON 
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MARICA NORTHIANA 


All things come to those who wait, 
is a very true saying. For some years 
I had a plant of Marica, which was 
called “Orchid,” but I knew it was not 
named right, and at last found its true 
name in THE FLOWER Grower. My plant 
is very thrifty, measuring 36 inches from 
tip of leaf to earth and about that 
distance across, as it is fan shaped. 
The flower stalk was 42 inches long with 
a cluster of flowers and offsets, which 
I reset and all grew. It is a bright clean 
plant, free from all insects and as grace- 
ful as a Palm. I am so very glad I 
learned its right name. 

Mrs. H. McKEE 


SHIPPING CUT FLOWERS 
PACKED IN FERNS 


A reader in Connecticut writes about 
shipping cut flowers packed in Ferns. 
She states that flowers are sent from her 
garden to friends who are obliged to 
stay in the city during the Summer and 
that she has found that by lining the 
box with Ferns they arrive in fresh and 
perfect condition. 

The same lady reports that Ferns con- 
tain some preserving value similar to 
iodine that is found in Kelp and which 
acts as a restorative; and further that 
the lining of bins which are used for 
storing of vegetables during Winter with 
the fronds of heavier varieties of Ferns 
has acted as a protection against decay. 

If any reader who has had experience 
with either of these methods will report 
quite fully it will surely be appreciated 
by a large number of people. 


SELLING BULBS BY 
SHOWING THE BLOOM 


One of my Indiana readers reports 
that he sells Gladiolus bulbs by going 
from house to house with a basket of 
spikes of cut flowers. He says, “They 
sure do sell!” 

He also says that he used the same 
method with Dahlias last Fall and was 
successful in taking many orders for 
spring delivery. 

Here is a good suggestion for those 
who want to increase their local sales. 
Nothing like showing samples of goods 
when soliciting business. 


BLACK-SPOT ON GRUSS 
AN TEPLITZ ROSE 


In August 1925 issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, under heading, “Queries and 
Answers,” I notice Mr. J. Horace Mc- 
Farland in his reply to inquiry, “Climb- 
ing Rose Wanted,” states:— 

“I do know that Gruss an Teplitz is 
not subject either to mildew or black- 
spot.” 

This statement is a surprise to me 
and I am wondering if you have cor- 
rectly quoted Mr. McFarland, as in my 
experience I have found that about the 
only bad fault Gruss an Teplitz has is 
its tendency to black-spot. It is one of 
the worst offenders in this respect and 
the first Rose in my garden to be affected. 

I have tried the Massey dust treat- 
ment but do not think it is any improve- 
ment on Bordeaux Mixture spray. One 
has to apply the former when the dew 
1s upon the foliage so it will adhere to 





the leaves. There is always plenty of 
dew until one wants to dust the plants 
and then it seems to be lacking. I pre- 
fer Bordeaux Mixture because it can be 
applied at any time and so far as dis- 
figurement of the foliage is concerned, 
Bordeaux is no worse than the dust 
treatment. Both treatments cover the 
leaves with an unsightly deposit, closing 
the pores and stopping the proper 
function of same. The leaves become 
hard and dry, eventually dropping off, 
to be replaced by new leaves, hence I 
believe the best treatment for black-spot 
is to use neither of the aforesaid treat- 
ments but to cut off every affected leaf 
and burn same, cut back the plants and 
keep them in a vigorous growing con- 
dition by frequent cultivation, feeding 
and careful watering so the roots and 
not the foliage will get the benefit of 
same. 

Gruss an Teplitz is a worth-while 
Rose; showy in the garden; has delight- 
ful fragrance; and is about as near an 
ever-blooming Climber as one can get. 
Crimson Rambler and Dorothy Perkins 
are nearly always subject to mildew and 
so I would replace these two Roses with 
others, for instance Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber and Climbing Mme. Caroline 
Testout. They never mildew with me 
and when in bloom create a sensation 
with the vivid scarlet of the former and 
satiny pink of the latter. Yes, they get 
black-spot but not so readily as Gruss 
an Teplitz. I do not believe there is 
any Rose immune from black-spot. 


A. H. Cary, (Ga.) 


TRANSPLANTING WILD VIOLETS 


Some folks say that Wild Violets 
won’t live but I have found for myself 
that this is not true. I went down to 
East Texas last Spring and found many 
Wild Violets and brought them out West 
where the sun is hot and the wind is 
high. I transplanted them out in the 
middle of the yard in beds. They grew 
very pretty and the foliage was much 
larger. I am sure they will flower this 


year. 
M. N., (West. Tex.) 


DAFFODILS BLOOM GREEN— 
PEONY SUGGESTIONS 


The turning green of Van Sion double 
Daffodils after a year’s growth in this 
country is probably due to the climatic 
conditions they encounter. A great many 
other varieties also suffer to greater 
or less degree, according to the variety 
and according to the conditions. 


The adverse conditions probably are: 
The intense heat of Summer; the dry- 
ness of Summer; possibly, too, the length 
of it; dryness at other times, perhaps; 
shortness of Winter, perhaps. The dam- 
age is due not to conditions at blooming 
time, but to conditions during the period 
of formation, or development, or both, 
of the bud within the bulb; and during 
the period, perhaps, that the bulb is 
preparing for the formation of the bud. 
This period, entire, begins with the 
shedding of the bloom, and does not end 
until the. next blooming period is at 
hand. Excessive drouth at any point 
during this time may damage the bud, 
and any damage or stunting once done 
can never be remedied. : 

It is possible, too, that the excessively 
long and hot Summer overages the bud 
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and permits it to acquire the green color, 
or that the short Winter does not give 
time for reducing the green. It is my 
opinion, however, that the double Van 
Sion, if grown under conditions of cool- 
ness and abundant moisture the year 
through, and shade, will bloom true, no 
matter where. Here such conditions are 
impossible except under artificial shade 
and with artificial watering. The ground 
here under natural shade is bone dry 
for months at a time, and some years 
even under dust mulch where there are 
no shade plants to exhaust the soil of 
moisture it might otherwise have. 

The statements in the second para- 
graph I believe apply with equal force to 
Peony plants that grow vigorously, but 
fail to bloom. Failure to bloom is usu- 
ally ascribed to disease attacking the 
buds when they first appear, but I have 
never been able to believe that, for my 
plants that act that way show by the 
slenderness of the stems toward the tips 
that the buds never were developed at 
all, sufficiently to form a bloom. With 
vigorous-growing Peony plants that fail 
to produce strong buds, the failure I 
think is due practically always to short- 
age of the moisture supply at some time 
during Summer, Fall, or Winter. Any 
delay or set-back in the formation of the 
buds never can be atoned for. The 
plants, with their big storage roots, 
can hold their own through a drouth, 
and continue their growth in good shape, 
but the buds will suffer. It is character- 
istic of plants, when suffering from 
drouth, to abandon the crop for the 
safety of the plant itself. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 


THE LEMON CALLA 


Do you know the new Calla Lily with 
a yellow blossom? It is a _ beauty, 
sweetly fragrant and leaves spotted. 
This is one of Luther Burbank’s wonder- 
ful achievements; after years of tire- 
less hybridism between our White Calla, 
the Little Gem, and Wild Callas from 
Africa. Many odd and beautiful Lilies 
were imported from southern and cen- 
tral Africa for this purpose. They were 
the Pride of Congo, the Calla Hastata 
with yellow blossoms and dark yellow 
spots on leaves; Ellitiana came from 
Cape Good Hope, with large golden yel- 
low spathes and green foliage spotted 
with white; another came from Cape 
Town, it had yellow blossoms with purple 
shadings and foliage with yellow dots. 

The resulting Calla most popular is 
the Lemon Calla. Many folks in Cali- 
fornia are raising the bulbs for eastern 
market distribution. They bloom more 
readily if bulb is so cut to leave but one 
eye otherwise we had a half dozen plants 
coming from a bulb, none blooming this 
year. 

RENA BAueEr, ( Wis.) 


MULCHING RASPBERRIES 


I wish to add an experience which 
might be of benefit to others. We have 
a large patch of Raspberries and this 
year mulched them with shavings about 
four inches deep. The result was most 
satisfactory, the shavings retained mois- 
ture in the ground and every last berry 
ripened to the largest size. They are 
purple berries,—can’t seem to grow the 
Black Caps,—they seem to mildew after 
first year. 


CHARLES SPENGLER, (West. N.Y.) 






















































































Wonderful moonlight and marvelous sun, 
Harvest-time gladness and Hallowe’en fun, 

Red and gold splashed where greens were too sober, 
All this and more, is ours in October! 


HE beauty of October seems to 


be more appreciated. Each sea- 

son more persons stay in the 

country late in order to enjoy the 
genial October days when 


“The sun by day, and the moon by night 
Stir every sense of sweet delight.” 


Though plants intended for indoor 
culture have been potted and are by 
this time established in the pots, they 
will benefit by being kept out in the 
air as long as it is possible to leave 
them outdoors in safety. To accom- 
plish this place the plants on a porch 
or in an open shed, providing protec- 
tion when occasion requires. 


When the weather makes it advis- 
able to take plants indoors, place them 
first in a cool airy room, in which 
the windows may be opened freely; 
and later move them into the heated 
rooms. By this method the plants will 
be accustomed gradually to the quar- 
ters that they are to occupy during 
the Winter. 


In order to make healthy growth, 
plants must have light, pure air, and 
sufficient water; but in order to know 
how much they require one must 
study the requirements of the in- 
dividual varieties. Avoid draughts 
and overwatering. Foliage plants 
need plenty of light, but blooming 
plants require sunshine. 


Window gardening gains in popu- 
larity year by year, and blooming 
plants are taking the place of much 
of the inartistic bric-a-brac of past 
years. A well grown plant in bloom 
is a delight to the eye and will prove 
a very satisfactory ornament in the 
home. 


When making a collection of plants 
for winter culture, be careful to select 
plants that are appropriate for the 
places in which they are to be grown. 
Do not have more plants than the win- 
dow will accommodate easily or than 
can be well cared for. One thrifty 
plant will give more satisfaction than 
a dozen that must be neglected. 


October is one of the best months 
for the planting of hardy bulbs 
for spring blooming. See that the 
beds are well prepared and drainage 
is good. Then plant as many varieties 
as are desired, placing a layer of 
sand under each bulb. Later the bulb 
beds should be mulched. 


In planting bulb beds remember 
that massing varieties of a kind will 
produce more pleasing results, and 
make the planting easier, for the 
depth at which to plant and the dis- 
tance apart in the row vary greatly. 








Timely Suggestions for October 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Hyacinths should be planted deeper 
and wider apart than the Tulips, 
while Lilies do better if set deeper 
and wider apart than either Hyacinths 
or Tulips. 


The general rule for planting bulbs 
is as follows: plant Lilies from five to 
six inches deep, and at least a dozen 
inches apart; Narcissus and Tulips 
about five inches deep and five to 
seven inches in the row; Colchicums 
and Scillas about three inches deep 
and about three inches apart; while 
such small bulbs as Crocus and 
Anemones will need only a depth of 
three to two inches. 


While most bulbs are more effective 
if grown in masses in bed or as a 
border, the Crocus is especially fine 
if used for naturalizing. The effect 
of numbers of these pretty flowers, 
dotting lawn or meadow early in the 
Spring is charming, and as the bulbs 
are very inexpensive, they are within 
the reach of all flower lovers. 


Narcissi are usually set out in a 
permanent bed, and make a beautiful 
display in the Spring. Though they 
multiply quite rapidly, unless one has 
a large number of them, it will be wise 
to plant plenty of them this Fall, be- 
cause beginning with January lst the 
quarantine regulations will prohibit 
the importation of Narcissus bulbs. 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Paper White 
Narcissus and other bulbs that one de- 
sires to force for indoor bloom may 
now be carefully potted and placed in 
some cool, dark place to form roots. 
After a lapse of about two months 
those that show evidence of ample 
root development may be gradually 
brought to light and heat. For a suc- 
cession of bloom bring others forward 
at intervals. 


By providing some sort of protec- 
tion the blooming period of many of 
the late blooming flowers may be pro- 
longed, but after frost has destroyed 
the tops of Dahlias, Gladioli, Cannas 
and other summer blooming bulbs, it 
is high time to dig, dry off, and store 
them in some frost-proof place, such 
as a cool cellar. 


Before the ground freezes hard be 
sure to secure for future use a gen- 
erous supply of rich garden soil so 
that in case earth is needed for re- 
potting or for the planting of bulbs 
that arrive late, there will be soil 
ready for that purpose. It will be 
wise to have on hand also some sand 
and pebbles. 


Chrysanthemums that are coming 
into bloom will repay for any extra 
care bestowed upon them. Give them 
ample water and frequent applications 
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of fertilizer in a liquid form. 

den varieties should be staked and 
provision made for protecting them 
from early frosts. Potted plants 
should be sprayed and taken indoors 
and put where they will have plenty 
of sunlight. y 


It is time also to house the potted 
Carnations that have been raised for 
winter blooming. These plants which 
were started in the Spring and which 
have received careful and proper gt. 
tention right along, with all buds kept 
removed, should by this time be wel} 
established, thrifty, and in condition 
for winter flowering. 





Manure without Animals 


MANURE can be made _ without 
animals by the use of certain 
bacteria which operate to decompose 
straw or other roughage. This js 
especially interesting in connection 
with the composting of garden wastes, 
which plan has been mentioned from 
time to time in these columns. The 
control of bacterial activity in any 
organic substance means the securing 
of results which may not be possible 
otherwise. It would seem that if the 
right bacteria could be put at work 
in a compost pile or in a pile of waste 
straw or weeds that barnyard manure 
may be had without the necessity of 
the farm animals, which are com- 
monly understood to produce it. 

Market gardeners, horticulturists, 
florists and others who have no 
animals to supply manure may find 
that bacteria properly controlled will 
give them a result in the production 
of manure which has not so far been 
thought possible. It is understood 
that a culture of the correct bacteria 
are to be produced commercially and 
that they may be on the market be- 
fore long, but please don’t ask the 
Editor where they are to be had, as 
he doesn’t know any more about it 
than what is told above. 

The facts as given come from an 
English source and are told only to 
indicate possibilities for the future 
and not as a suggestion for immediate 
action. 





Reports multiply that this has not 
been a banner season for garden flow- 
ers; and the reason, while largely ow- 
ing to drought in many sections, 
covering a greater part of the United 
States, yet the unsettled weather, with 
extreme heat followed by unseason- 
able cold, has been responsible very 
largely. 

Therefore, those who have not had 
good success with their flower gar- 
dens this year should not be discour- 
aged. Beginner gardeners are quite 
likely to let small things upset their 
nerves and discourage them. Garden- 
ing is not a very exact science. Many 
varying conditions come into it, and 
we must accept most anything that 
occurs. When fairly satisfactory re 
sults are obtained don’t worry about 
the little things. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
October 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


lifted, divided and reset it should 
be done without delay, in order 
that the roots can become established 
before the ground freezes. German 
iris, usually, increases so rapidly that 
the clumps need dividing every three 


years. 

A most excellent way to dry Tube~ 
rose bulbs is to lift them with the tops 
attached, shake off soil from the roots, 
bunch tops together, tie and suspend 
until thoroughly dry, after which the 
tops may be cut off before the bulbs 
are stored for the Winter. 


Plant Rose cuttings outdoors in this 
month. Success in rooting depends on 
the selection of a well-protected spot 
in the garden, with southern exposure 
and the soil well drained; taking spe- 
cial care that the glass covering the 
cutting be pushed well beneath the 
surface of the ground and the dirt on 
the outside packed firmly. 


If you want all the Hyacinths in 
the outdoor border to bloom at the 
same time, be sure that at planting 
time the bulbs are set at the same 
depth and are of uniform size. By 
using this bit of precaution those un- 
sightly gaps and bare places in the 
border can be avoided. 


Although May and June are pre- 
eminently the Rose months, yet Octo- 
ber is the later great blooming period 
of the Roses, some persistent bloom- 
ers keeping in full bud, in favorable 
years, until the snowflakes fall. 
Among those deserving special men- 
tion in this respect are the Killarneys, 
Radiance, Admiral Dewey and the 
good old La France. 


October days bring the pink, white, 
and yellow Cosmos blossoms—flowers 
of beauty and grace, the Double 
Crested type being very charming and 
quite an improvement over the older 
kind, though the latter has its faith- 
ful and loyal admirers. It is claimed 
that the new strains of Cosmos are 
able to withstand a light frost—a 
needed improvement for an otherwise 
perfect flower. 


An excellent perennial for the back 
of borders is Helenium or Sneeze 
Weed, with its showy, bright yellow 
flowers. It is a free bloomer and the 
blossoms continue to appear until well 
into October. While the Helenium 
thrives best in rich, moist soil, yet 
they will make a splendid showing on 
poor ground without cultivation. It 


is the flower all beginners should 
plant. 


If you are planning to sow Sweet 
Peas this Fall it may be done the lat- 
ter part of this month, unless the sea- 
son 1s very mild; then it would be bet- 
ter to delay the planting, for the seed 


I’ THE German Iris has not been 


must not be planted while the ground 
is warm else they will germinate and 
start growth. Prepare the seed trench 
in a light place as for spring planting, 
and plant the seed two inches apart 
and cover with six inches of soil. 


Have you a spare sunny window 
after the pot plants are safely housed 
for the Winter? If you have, why 
not plant an indoor window box of 
annuals lifted from the garden beds? 
Plants apt to do well in such a box 
are Coleus, Sweet Alyssum, Verbena, 
Cobaea scandens, Lantana, and Wan- 
dering Jew. In filling the box select 
only healthy young plants instead of 
those that have bloomed all the Sum- 
mer. One will be well repaid for the 
effort, besides saving the plants from 
the frost. 


The Crocus-like blossoms of the Col- 
chicum or Meadow Saffron, dot the 
ground with purple the first part of 
this month. They are a close relation 
of the Crocus, and, like the Crocus 
sativus, the flowers come up through 
the ground without the leaves, the lat- 
ter not making an appearance until 
Spring. Colchicum likes moisture, 
and does not like to be disturbed, 
hence it is advisable to plant some 
kind of annuals in the bed to shade 
the ground and keep it moist. 


Many people do not attempt the in- 
door growing of pot plants because 
of continued lack of success owing to 
conditions not suited to the work. But 
there are some foliage plants that will 
give splendid results under adverse 
conditions. The two, perhaps, stand- 
ing at the head of the list are As- 
pidistra and Sansevieria zeylanica. 
Both are handsome, decorative plants 
and will survive hardships under 
which other plants perish. They get 
along nicely with little sunlight, hence 
are the ideal plants for hallways or 
rooms where there is no direct sun. 


Before the first frost lift some 
plants of the Ten-Weeks Stocks for 
winter blooming in the house. These 
plants, like the Lantana, have long 
and spreading roots. In digging try 
to get the root of the plant intact; 
and, in potting, wind the roots around 
and around in the pot as you do with 
the Lantana roots. The plants do not 
resent crowding. Press the dirt firmly 
down and about the roots, water well, 
and set the pot in a cool, shady place 
until the plant recovers from the 
change. The plants need no special 
care indoors, seeming to thrive 
equally as well in a cool room as a 
warm one; requiring only an occa- 
sional thorough sprinkling. If Sweet 
Alyssum plants are placed in the pot 
with the Stocks the beauty of both is 
increased. 


Have a fall garden cleaning just 
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the same as you do a fall house clean- 
ing. If you are a good gardener there 
are no weeds in your garden to go to 
seed and make double toil and trouble 
in the next year’s garden, so “that’s 
that.” But all the dead flower stalks 
and stems should be cut away; and 
the holes where plants have been lifted 
should be filled and smoothed over. 
These little things not only give the 
garden a better appearance, doing 
away with that neglected look so many 
yards and gardens have in the Fall, 
but also saves one just so much work 
when Spring comes; and, equally of 
course, with this extra amount of 
time to devote to the hundred and one 
things clamoring to be done when 
Winter breaks. A point not to be 
overlooked is that a clean background 
enhances the beauty of the late fall 
flowers. 





Japanese Loosestrife 
(Lysimachia clethroides) 


YSIMACHIA eclethroides or, as it 
is commonly known, Japanese 
Loosestrife, is a hardy perennial 
plant belonging to the Natural Order 
Primulaceae and, as it is easily grown, 
perfectly hardy, and moreover free 
from all insect and other pests, should 
be given more attention than it at 
present receives. 


It is a Japanese species and if given 
an open sunny situation and a deep 
well-enriched, loamy soil will be found 
to be a most valuable .acquisition to 
the mixed flower border or rockery, 
as it is of a good habit with showy 
curved spikes of pure white flowers 
with purple anthers that are borne in 
the greatest profusion from June to 
September, the precise time depend- 
ing on the season and situation in. 
which the plants are grown. 


Under favorable conditions the 
plants will attain a height of two feet, 
forming a clump or cluster, by as 
much in width and breadth, with oval- 
shaped dark green foliage that in the 
late fall months assumes an autumnal 
hue that is not equalled by any of our 
ornamental shrubs. The plants should 
be given a light covering of some 
littery manure during the winter 
months and when this is removed in 
the early Spring, let some sheep ma- 
nure be dug in around the plants. 

Propagation is effected by a care- 
ful division of the older clumps in 
the early Spring, but the young plants 
will require at least a season to be- 
come fully established. 


CHAS. E. PARNELL 





Those who have not tried Ten 
Weeks Stocks as a garden flower will 
do well to add this to their garden 
collection. While the flower itself is 


not long stemmed nor showy, it is a 
very satisfactory flower for table 
decoration and the spicy odor makes 
it very desirable. 
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beautiful little city, liberally en- 
dowed by the Creator. It has a 
location on a narrow strip of land jut- 
ting out between the sparkling waters 


S° PETERSBURG, Florida, is a 
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The Children’s Flower Club 
of St. Petersburg, Florida 


BY MARY B. LEWIS 


Board which details a special Inspec- 
tor to assist in the preparation of cut- 
tings, give instruction for planting, 
and examine stock to prevent the 
spread of any plant disease. 


Through 








with Miss Lewis 












































of Tampa Bay on the one side and the 
equally fascinating Gulf of Mexico on 
the other. It has an abundance of 
Palms, shade trees and gorgeous hued 
shrubs and flowers. It has numerous 
birds to fill the air with their soft 
music, and it has a climate unsur- 
passed. 


But however favorable the setting 
provided by Nature, the hand of man 
must also be used to make the most of 
the native resources. So, for some 
years past, an organization styled 
“Woman’s Town Improvement As- 
sociation” has given its best efforts 
to foster the planting of Palms and 
vines and flowers, believing that if 
only every householder could be in- 
duced to plant flowers around his 
home, with a setting of green lawn 
and trees, the golden sunshine in- 
tensifying all colorings and the blue 
sky shimmering above everything, 
then our city would be a bit of true 
“Florida, the Land of Flowers.” 


The first step in the beautification 
program was to hold a City Planting 
Day, when the citizens were urged to 
“plant something” and, in order to 
help them, the committee in charge 
collected and prepared thousands of 
cuttings and roots which were dis- 
tributed free to any who applied for 
them. That first Planting Day was 
immensely popular and since then 
these Plant Exchanges have been held 
each Spring and Fall, with the full 
cooperation of City authorities who 
allow the use of the City Hall Audi- 
torium, and also of the State Plant 


Children’s table at the Flower Show, 1925, 


in the background 

this custom and the distribution of 
seed gathered from the City Gardens 
hundreds of homes have been beauti- 
fied and other hundreds have been 
given stimulus and incentive to com- 
pete, through the use of nurseries and 
landscape gardeners, until now it is 
the exception, rather than the rule, 
to see a well kept house without its 
Palms and flowers. 


Another result of the Planting Day 
program has been the establishment 




















Clair, youngest member 


Margaret St. 
aged 8. Honorable mention for her Glads 
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of the Annual Flower Show, wh 

owners of these gardens have > 
the fruits of their labor to 
wonderful display of color an 


d 
perfume. — 


These Flower Shows, held 


brought : 
Make , | 


early in March each year, are py, | 
ing a great attraction to the winter | 


tourist who is interested in segip 
the many rare or familiar bloggo : 
and who finds it difficult to belioy 
that the flowers they are accustomed 
to have from July to October ay 
blooming out-of-doors here from Jap. 
uary to May. 


‘THE latest step in the beautification 

program was the forming of , 
Children’s Flower Club last Fall, The 
writer, who had been for two years 
Chairman of the Flower Show anq 
Planting Day committees, felt tha 
future beautification could only hp 


provided for by teaching the chil. | 


dren—who will be the future leaders | 
in civic work—to take an interest jy | 


gardening, that they might learn ty 
love flowers and to consider them one 
of the necessaries of life. As ome 
gentleman expressed it, when voicing 
his approval, “Catch them young and 
you’ve got them forever.” A childs 
energies have to be directed right, 
if we wish them to learn worth-while 
things and if the boy or girl learns 
while young, the joy of making things 
grow, the joy of creating beauty, it 
is certain that at least during the 
hours spent in the garden he will have 
no evil thoughts or desires. 

So, through the newspapers, a meet- 
ing was called for all children be 
tween the ages of 9 and 14, who would 
like to have gardens of their own. 
Seed and bulbs were promised to them 
if they cared enough for the flowers 
to promise to do the work themselves, 
not leaving it for parents or older 
brothers and sisters. Forty-five chil- 
dren responded to that first call, one 
little girl of 8 being admitted because 














Juanita Hickman and her Carnations 
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er said she was crazy about 
eee and begged so hard to be al- 
lowed to try. That child has worked 
faithfully and has had good success, 
getting “honorable mention” for her 
Glads. The leader gave a short talk 
likening the seed or plants to a little 
paby, to impress the thought of regu- 
lar care through feeding (fertilizing), 
washing (watering), and keeping 
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that each child should have a good 
supply.) 


HEN the time came to give out 

the seed only 32 of the original 
45 applied, and of the 32 only 25 got 
any results; failure being either from 
wrong planting, lack of care, or un- 
favorable ground. It can be seen 
from some of the pictures that there 














Rose Marie Hearn, aged 10 


clean (weeding). They were taught 
how to prepare their ground, the 
right kind of fertilizer to use, if any 
needed, and the way to plant the seeds. 


The writer had collected sufficient 
money from some flower loving 
friends to purchase several pounds of 
seeds and 2500 Gladioli for this ex- 
periment and these were given free to 
the children, each child receiving 
enough seed to plant a garden ten 
feet square, besides a supply of bulbs. 
(I would like to say here, in apprecia- 
tion, that these bulbs were ordered 
through the Editor of this magazine 
and he was interested in the purpose 
to such an extent that he donated 
1000 bulbs in addition to the order, so 
































is a great deal of white sand in this 
locality, and this has to be specially 
treated in order to make it productive 
but, given the care and fertilizer 
necessary, one can make anything 
grow here. The 25 children who did 
have success will, we hope, form the 
nucleus of a larger and more en- 
thusiastic club for next Fall. The 
flowers grown by them were Nastur- 
tiums, Phlox, Petunias, Zinnias, Pinks, 
Gaillardias, Marigolds, and Gladioli 
and most of the gardens were kept 
in good condition. One 11 year old 
girl had a dozen Violet plants given 
to her. These she tended and spread 
until there was a bed large enough 
for her to sell about $20.00 worth of 
the flowers, and still have plenty for 
mother and friends. 

At the Annual Flower Show a 
special table was set aside for the 
children’s exhibits, and a fine showing 


























































































Petunias—making the 
air sweet around them 











Jan. 1925—Picking Nasturtiums 
from a ‘Flower Club” garden 
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they made. Three fine Palms ready 
for planting were donated as prizes 
for the children. First a splendid 
Cocus plumosas for the Violets; sec- 
ond a Date Palm for Glads; and third 
a Washingtonia for a huge bowl full 
of Nasturtiums. In addition to the 
garden flowers one little girl, of 10 
years, exhibited 37 varieties of Wild 
Flowers within reach of her home, for 
which she received a special prize. 

Mothers of some of the children 
have said that the gardens made a 
great difference in their behavior. 
Care of their flowers, and desire to 
make a good appearance, gave them 
systematic habits; work in the open 
improved their health, while the doing 
of some definite work, even though 
they called it play, took the place of 
roaming about the streets and romp- 
ing without any aim at all. Interest 
has developed among people driving 
around the city and they have been on 
the lookout for the little signs denot- 
ing the homes where children are 
working, these signs reading ‘“Chil- 
drens Flower Club, 1925.” Approval 
has been given to the movement, and 
offers of assistance, either in prizes or 
stock or seeds, have been made to the 
leader. The newspapers take great 
interest also, and have given special 
articles in comment. The following 
paragraph, taken from the story of 
the Flower Show, will serve to show 
their approval :— 

“One of the most interesting features 
of the Flower Show in the City Hall 
building, held under the auspices of the 
W. T. I. A., was the display of the 
Children’s Flower Club, an organization 
sponsored by Miss Mary B. Lewis to de- 
velop among the little folks a civic pride 
in the beauty of their homes. The chil- 
dren have planted a large number of 
plants, flowers and shrubs and speci- 
mens of their floriculture won several 
of the prizes awarded at the exhibit 
which closed yesterday.” 

And so the writer is encouraged to 
think that this effort will result in 
some benefits to the children as well 
as to the general appearance of the 
city. If these children can be helped 
to a sense of the bounty of God and a 
realization of the resurrection of life, 
then it is well worth while. If they 
can be taught the value of some regu- 
lar work and the pleasure that can be 
obtained from individual effort, then 
it is worth while. If they can be 
made stronger in body and soul by 
getting nearer to Mother Earth and 
bringing forth the fruits of the earth, 
then it is worth while. The effort 
spent in the direction of the work is 
well paid in the success of the work 
itself. 





Are you confused by the great num- 
ber of varieties of Gladioli, of Irises, 
and even of Peonies, which are of- 
fered? Well, don’t let it worry you. 
There are plenty of good ones among 
the lower priced sorts, and it.is well 
to try out the cheaper things first. 

It is the duty of commercial growers 
to do the testing out of new and high 
priced sorts. 
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Editorial Notes 


E FEEL sure our readers would 

like to know what Peter Pan, re- 
ferred to elsewhere in this depart- 
ment, decided about taking a trip 
South. We will make an effort to find 
out. 


Thinking of Peter’s wife reminds us 
that we have discovered that Gold- 
finches have a great liking for the 
seeds of the Green-headed Coneflower. 
We have a long row of it along the 
side of the house and have enjoyed 
watching these pretty birds perched 
on the old heads industriously picking 
out the seeds. 


There is nothing lovelier in tall yel- 
low flowers than these same Green- 
headed Coneflowers. They are a wild 
flower found in parts of the Adiron- 
dacks. Not, however, in the woods, 
but along the roads in open sunny 
places. Like many other flowers, in 
fact nearly all, they should be in 
masses to produce the most pleasing 
effect. It was some time before their 
true name could be learned. A friend 
finally found them pictured in a re- 
cent book on “Our Native Wild Flow- 
ers” issued by the state department at 
Albany. We know of but two other 
people in the city who have brought 
them into their gardens. 

This attractive flower has one draw- 
back. Like its unattractive relative, 
Golden Glow, (possibly they are not 
botanically related; we have _ not 
looked up that point, but in most 
minds all the tall yellow flowers are 
classed together) it is a prey of Red 
Aphis. Usually we manage to keep 
them in check but this year, toward 
the close of their blooming season, the 
pest has gotten the best of us owing 
to constant rain and personal illness. 
Weeds and pests thrive regardless of 
weather conditions. 


We have been reading a book by 
Basil King called “The Dust Flower.” 
Just as a story it is not of special in- 


terest but thoughtfully read it can 
teach two or three very valuable les- 
sons. The point of interest for these 
columns is the story of the Dust 
Flower from which comes the title of 
the book. 

The principal character is a poor 
unfortunate girl living in the slums of 
New York. One day when her cour- 
age had just about reached the lowest 
ebb, she remembers the Dust Flower 
that grew along the dusty roadsides 
in Canada near the farm where she 
was born and what an old woman had 
told her of it. She remembered its 
heavenly blue, although it grew in the 
dust, and lived on dust, but still pro- 
duced blossoms bluer than the bluest 
sky. “That means,” the old woman had 
told her, “that there’s nothing so dry, 
or parched, or sterile, that God can’t 
take it and fashion from it most 
priceless treasures of loveliness, if we 
only have the eyes to see them.” 

And what is this Dust Flower of 
heavenly blue? Yes, it is Chickory, a 
wayside flower seldom seen in gar- 
dens. We did, however, see it the 
other day in the garden of a million- 
aire, but not a bit different from 
specimens seen growing along the 
road. Margaret Deland writes of it:— 


“Oh, not in ladies’ gardens, 
My peasant posy! 
Smftle thy dear blue eyes, 
Nor only—nearer to the skies— 
- In upland pastures, dim and sweet— 
But by the dusty road 
Where tired feet 
Toil to and fro; 
Where flaunting Sin 
May see thy heavenly hue, 
Or weary Sorrow look from thee 
Toward a more tender blue.” 


Letty, the poor Human Dust Flower 
of the story, kept herself unsullied 
and finally reached a goal of earthly 
happiness. 

Between constant rains and spells 
of excessively hot muggy weather gar- 
dens have suffered much this year. 
And gardeners, amateur ones at least, 
have found it difficult business keep- 
ing ahead of weeds and other nui- 
sances. Some of us have failed to do 
so, be it said with shame. 
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The Call of Nature 


8 one following true story recent 
appeared in the Utica Daily Prone 

Peter Pan is a dark green Canapw 
He was raised from ‘the “nest,” as Bini 
people say, by Mrs. E. P. Grove, When 
Peter was quite a large bird, and Sum 
mer was at hand, Mrs. Grove move 
from her Utica home to her summe 
place in Barneveld; Peter, in his em. 
fortable cage, went with her and Was 
very happy. 

His cage hung in the sun and his view 
commanded many trees. Sometimes 
when the breeze was gentle and the day 
was warm, Mrs. Grove would place him 
in a sheltered spot on the veranda. 

Other birds, wild and free, flew near 
him. Their nests were in the sheltering 
branches of the trees which shadowed 
the house, and Peter watched them ip. 
tently. 


Finally there came a time when he 
began to_peck at his prison bars. His 
owner redoubled her care of the little 
fellow, but he continued to be restless, 
One morning, she opened the door just 
a little way, to give him an especial tit. 
bit, and he flew out and away. 

All day, the cage hung there, with its 
little door wide open, and all day, Peter 
played in the adjoining trees. Night 
came, but still the cage was deserted, 
The next day Mrs. Grove called and 
called to Peter but he refused to come, 
So she left the deserted cage open for 
him and decided that his fate was for 
him to decide. 


Just as twilight was settling over the 
land, Peter returned. He flew to the 
trellis which borders the porch, and with 
much fluttering of his handsome wings, 
he proclaimed his reappearance. Mrs, 
Grove heard the tiny commotion and 
came to discover the cause. And there 
was Peter. 


He did not sing to her as he ordin- 
arily did. And there was a very good 
reason why he didn’t. He couldn’t. In 
his beak he carried a feather! It was 
his sign to her. He, too, wanted free- 
dom, a mate and a nest of his own. After 
he had delivered his bird message he 
flew off and for a little while he was not 
seen again in that vicinity. 


Then one day Peter Pan’s own pecu- 
liar song sounded from an Apple bough. 
Mrs. Grove went out to see where he 
was, and found that he had acquired 2 
wife, a handsome young Goldfinch. They 
set about the business of nestmaking and 
keeping, and_ established themselves 
close to the house. 


Many times these days Peter comes 
to the trellis and trills his thanks for the 
gare Mrs. Grove has given him, and now 
that he is a man of family, he is teach- 
ing his four children to fly, under the 
protecting eye of his friend and owner. 


What Peter will do when Winter 
comes is another question. Whether he 
is a capable and business-like bird and 
will join the Goldfinch caravan to the 
southland to escape the cold (and lack 
of food, M. P. T.) or whether he will find 
himself unable to cope with changing 
climatic conditions and be obliged to seek 
shelter in his cage once more is an Il- 
teresting conjecture. 


His cage door will stand wide opel 
while the Finches flock. If, however, 
Peter disapproves of long separations, 
it is probable that he will accompany his 
family on their expedition. 
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Useful Hints for October 


IS section one must look upon 
Petar as the last month for con- 
structive work in the garden, except 
for setting out trees and some shrubs. 
Perennials should have been attended 
to in September, especially seedlings. 
However, early in the month, such 
work, not completed in September, can 
be done, but with less chance of suc- 
cess. Late arriving Peonies and Iris 
must be hurried in but not hurriedly. 
Careless work may mean failure. But 
the greatest work in October is setting 
out bulbs for spring flowering. Take 
great pains with this job. _Have the 
ground well dug and fertilized and 
have plenty of sand on hand to set 
each bulb in. In the case of most 
Lilies great attention must be given 
to insure perfect drainage. It is often 
advised to dig the hole deep enough 
so that a few stones or even an in- 
verted flower pot can be put in the 
bottom and the bulb placed on these. 


Begin this month to let the winter 
birds know where they may look for 
a sure supply of food when snow and 
sleet are threatening their lives. 
Woodpeckers and Nuthatches have 
been coming to the city for some 
time. Their far from musical voices 
are often heard. Warblers are wend- 
ing their way southward and for a 
day or two will stop over to pick the 
insects off our trees. They do not re- 
main long during fall migration how- 
ever. It is much more confusing to 
distinguish them now, as the young 
are among them, and not having quite 
the same markings as adults, are apt 


to throw one off the track. Still that 
only adds to the interest and a real 
bird student must learn to know the 
different kinds during all stages of 
their existence. For us amateurs that 
will take a life time, but then life 
means always learning. 


The leaves will be falling all through 
this month, and oh, what a shame that 
most of them are simply carted away 
to the city’s dumping grounds when 
they would make such fine fertilizer. 
Do, at least, save those from your own 
trees and pile them in a corner some- 
where out of sight. Yes, such a spot 
is often hard to find in a small city 
garden which one wishes to keep in 
spick and span order. Nature is al- 
ready scattering leaves in among the 
trees and shrubs, why not do the same? 
Do not overdo it, however, just watch 
to see how the wind does it and try 
to do likewise. In the Spring Nature 
leaves the half-decayed leaves where 
they have rested all Winter, thus en- 
riching the soil. Nature cannot be 
improved on very much. 


One flower is still beautifying the 
garden unless early frosts are unus- 
ually severe. Chrysanthemums, al- 
though not a very successful northern 
flower, can be raised in sunny well- 
drained spots if sheltered by a wall. 
They will do well as a foundation 
planting but not out in the open. 
Early varieties only should be at- 
tempted. Excelsior makes a very sat- 
isfactory covering for them. 


By late October Roses can be laid 
down. Cover next month. 





“Consider the Lilies” 
BY MRS. ADA MARIE PECK 


F THE Rose is the queen of flow- 
] ers, the Lily is her maid of honor 

and close rival;—even contesting 
the throne with her. Victor Hugo 
gracefully tells us that “the flower- 
beds accepted the legitimate royalty of 
the Lilies.” 

In sacred and legendary lore this 
flower is a fruitful theme; one leg- 
end being that after one of the battles 
of the Crusades a banner of pure 
white was found to be covered with a 
shadowy design of Lilies. The myste- 
rious device was accepted as a favor- 
able omen, hence the “Lilies of 
France.” 


It truly is fitting that this flower, 
typical of purity, humility, and grace, 
should be associated with the Ma- 
donna, and with many of the saints,— 
St. Catherine, St. Anthony, and St. 
Joseph among others. It has been one 
of the floral loves of the poets, from 
Spencer who tenderly wrote of “loved 
Lilies” to Rossetti’s “Blessed Damo- 


sel” with “three Lilies in her hands.” 

There was a curious old belief in 
Spain that the Lily had the power of 
giving back the human figure to those 
transformed into animal shapes; while 
the name is said to have been derived 
from Lilith—the golden filaments hav- 
ing some connection with the golden 
hair found wound around the hearts 
of her dead lovers. 


But aside from its fragrance, grace 
and the added charm with which song 
and story invest it, the Lily has the 
further merit of being easily culti- 
vated and, when once established, of 
increasing its beauty from year to 
year. 


The soil requisite for these bulbs 
should be sandy-loam, well enriched; 
and the location, one to ensure good 
drainage. Having the bed in order, 
and the selection of bulbs made, there 
should be a certain amount of cere- 
mony in the planting, and a great 
deal of deliberation. One may plant 
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some flowers here and there, change 
one’s mind and reset them a dozen 
times; but the Lily resents such un- 
dignified treatment, and once estab- 
lished, should remain undisturbed un- 
til the size of the clumps necessitates 
dividing. If planted in suitable soil, 
kept free from weeds, well covered 
with coarse manure in Winter (say to 
the depth of two or three inches) 
which should be raked off a little at a 
time early in Spring to prevent unduly 
forcing the bulbs, the Lily is sure to 
be a successful venture, even in the 
hands of the most unaccustomed ama- 
teur. Of course much depends upon 
the selection of hardy bulbs. 


In arranging the bed, it is well to 
place the Candidum in the _ back- 
ground, as it is tall and blooms early; 
its wealth of snowy blossoms are de- 
liciously fragrant, and remind us that 
“the most august perfume is that 
which comes from whiteness.” 


A native of the Levant, many au- 
thorities believe the Candidum to be 
the Scriptural Lily. It is described 
as “tall, white, fragrant and possessed 
of medicinal qualities.” There was 
also a theory among ancient herbalists 
that its petals, bruised and applied to 
venemous bites, would extract the poi- 
son; and that its root, dried and pow- 
dered, was a sovereign remedy for 
many ailments. Other authorities be- 
lieve the Lily to which our Savior al- 
luded was that brilliant Amaryllis 
lutea; while many contend that the 
Persian Lily, the crown imperial, was 
meant; and that the drop of sweet 
liquor is the “dewy nectar” of the 
Canticles. 


In planting, the beautiful, gold- 
banded, Japanese Lily, Auratum, may 
properly be given the center of the 
bed, and be flanked by the Lanci- 
follums; and in front of this, the 
Longifolium (Japonicum) white, of 
low growth; giving the foreground to 
the dainty little Tenuifolium, with its 
finely-cut foliage and brilliant scarlet 
blossoms. As this Lily, under favor- 
able conditions, usually blossoms from 
the middle of June until well into 
July it deserves a place in every col- 
lection. 


The Tiger and Lemon, and our 
graceful Meadow Lily, swaying so 
graciously to its near neighbor, the 
Meadow Rue, are hardy; the latter, 
because it transplants to cultivated 
ground with evident pleasure, should 
be welcomed in every garden. 


Forming large clumps, it is better 
to set the “Golden Day Lily” (as this 
flower of the Past has been re-named) 
quite by itself. It is especially effec- 
tive on the lawn or among shrubbery, 
with its foliage of light green out of 
which gracefully rise the slender 
stalks with their crown of golden 
stars and delicate fragrance. I know 
a bunch of this Lily (Hemerocallis) 
which has stood in one spot for over 
ninety years, yielding up its fragrance 
and wealth of color year after year, 
with serene indifference as to whether 
it was “in fashion” or not. The hands 
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that planted it are dust; generations 
have come and gone; yet the Lily re- 
mains and points a moral on the mu- 
tability of things human, and the per- 
manency of even the frailest flower 
fashioned by the Master. In a way it 
keeps on with its good work of bright- 
ening its surroundings, for its over- 
flow has been set here and there, a 
floral gold of Ophir along a hedge 
line; covering an obscure corner with 
a cloth of gold. 

But one of the gems of the garden 
is the unobtrusive little Lily-of-the- 
Valley with its dainty bells and ex- 
quisite perfume. It will nestle at the 


foot of the hedge, or in any out-of- 
the-way corner, its delicate aroma 
arising at twilight like a vesper hymn 
of fragrance. It likes to run through 
the hedge, and so escape from the gar- 
den into the meadow, and set up for 
itself, where it may be found extend- 
ing its territory, and making the ac- 
quaintance of Timothy and Bentgrass, 
of Daisies, Buttercups, and Clover; 
becoming the “children’s flower’. to 
gather on their way to school and 
place on “Dear Teacher’s” desk. Oh 
yes, a few pips of this Lily set in un- 
used shady corners, or alongside a 
wall will be a stock worth investing in. 





Growing Geraniums from 


Seed and Cuttings 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


ERANIUMS can be very easily 
grown from seed, in a sunny 
window or greenhouse. Many 
seedsmen offer seed from good vari- 
eties, which will flower in six months 
from time of sowing. Sow the seed 


CROSS-FERTILIZING THE GERANIUM 


Geraniums are good plants to ex- 
periment with, in plant breeding, as 
the parts of the flowers are very 
simple. 1 shows a flower with pollen 
and stigma A. At B the pollen’ is 
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early in Spring, in small pots, so that 
the seedlings will not be disturbed by 
transplanting, which is not done till 
they are quite strong. 

Plant outside in May and they will 
flower during the Summer. To pro- 
duce flowers early, the plants should 
not be topped till the first bud ap- 
pears; then take off the top of the 
plant, one leaf past the flower, as 
shown at 5; This will make a very 
large truss. 


removed, 


and pollen from another 
plant placed on the stigma. If the 
cross is successful the flower goes to 
seed, 3, which can be sown at once. 
By crossing flowers of same species, 
but of different colors, some interest- 
ing varieties will be produced. If 
crosses are made out of the species, 
the flowers are generally small and 
uninteresting. 

‘ CUTTINGS 

Cuttings are rooted early in Spring, 
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and in Fall, to flower following Sum. 
mer. For winter flowering, cuttings 
are rooted in June, and flower buds 
removed all Summer, till Fall, when 
the plants flower all Winter. Cuttings 
are made as at 8, planted in pots of 
sand, 7, till rooted, then potted into 
separate pots. 

Lady Washington Geraniums are 
dried off after flowering, during Sym. 
mer, then in September are cut back 
4, and repotted for Spring flowering. 

Cuttings root easily, if made from 
the matured wood, and make nic¢e 
plants for spring flowering. Leaves 
root easily; also stem cuttings; and 
bud cuttings; but this means of prop- 
agation is seldom practiced. 





Streptosolen Amabillis Magnifica 


D° YOU love blue in flowers and 

do you love to see them coming 
out to greet you, morning, noon and 
night? 

If so try the Streptosolen for a few 
months and be delighted with its rich, 
dark blue blossoms given so freely, 
You will wonder how it can supply 
such a wealth day after day. 

And, too, it is so easy to care for 
you will surely feel you are getting 
something for nothing with its posses- 
sion. The flowers are large and of the 
richest, deep blue that appear well 
along with other flowers in the win- 
dow garden. 

As this color is very rare among 
window gardening and the plant 
blooms when so very young, together 
with its ease of culture, makes it one 
of the “must haves” when you are 
planning your Winter Window Garden. 

The Streptosolen blooms constantly, 
so it must not become, as many flower- 
ing plants demand, root bound, but 
must have plenty of growing room 
and a finely pulverized loamy soil to 
do its very best. 

It is said to have a soothing effect 
on the nerves and if so, with me, it 
would lie in the radiance cast over 
the living-room by its numerous blos- 
soms and the knowledge that I must 
live up to its bravery in shedding 
happiness around me. I have always 
heard that happiness is a cure for sore 
and aching nerves, and so, after all, 
the Streptosolen wins. 

Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 





We did not get the Jack Miner 
articles started in this issue, partly 
because it is so crowded with other 
materials, and partly because we 
wanted these articles to begin during 
the real reading season, commencing 
November first. Look for these arti- 
cles and tell your friends about them. 
They are most important to nature 
lovers, and incidentally some rather 
intricate points of nature subjects and 
birds are explained which most any- 
one can well appreciate. Baseball 
fans will be interested to know that 
we are printing a photograph of the 
great Ty Cobb along with that of 
Jack Miner. Ty Cobb is much besides 
a baseball king. 
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Gladiolus Field Notes 


- Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF, Laurel, Md. 


(Continued from September issue) 


Glory of Noordw ijk (Alkemade). Soft canary 
yellow tinted on edges with silky pink. Difficult 
to obtain bloom. Form—wide triangular. Soil— 
light loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 1. 
Days to blooming—111. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Osler «..--.-----2-6+--<5- 20 
is sss a else isl lace 14 
Porm ...--------.-------- 5 
SE Se 7 
Spike: 
0 eee 3.5 
BED Goce ccccuaweeaeecoas 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 
= = open_- 5 
POMOME. scanccdccns E 
En re ena 3 
Wee «..-~---5+-+.--------<s 3 
Disease resistance _----------- 5 
ee 3 
Unusual quality: 
BD cokes cteceeesce 4 
Total ......875 
Rane ...-- 88 
Glowing Gem. (Alexander). Rich glowing 


scarlet. Form—wide spreading. Soil—light loam. 
Season—very dry. Planted—May 20. Days to 
blooming—98. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower Exhib’n Com’] Landscape 
eee 20 20 20 
SS ee 13.5 14 14 
aE See een 5 5 5 
Substance cut ---.-.-.-. 10 10 
Substance on plant _-- 10 
Spike 
EEE eee en 4.5 5 J 
ore ee 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms __ 5 5 5 
** open 5 3 5 
Placement -------_ 5 5 5 
ng i aad 4 3 4 
a 5 5 5 
Disease resistance ____-____ 5 5 5 
Productiveness -__..__-_-- 3 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color, form -_.--- 4 
NNN sir acme aang 3 5 





Totals _.93.0 91.0 96.0 
Ratings -.93 91 96 


Gold (Decorah Gladiolus Gardens; by Hoeg). 
Color (Ridgexvay). Pinard Yellow, bases lower 
petals Empire Yellow lightly stippled Claret 
Brow::, p‘stil Primrose Yellow; anthers Hessian 
Bre vn Form—wide triangular. Soil—gravelly 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 16. Days 
to blooming—72. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ON aid rh a ae 2 20 
ERE Reese S. 12 12.5 
RSE eer 5 5 
Substance cut ____________ 10 10 
Spike: 
OO ae 3.5 4.5 
NN eh 5 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
i open__ 4 5 
i 4.5 5 
I Se ee 5 5 
ars 4.5 4.5 
Disease resistance ____________ 5 5 
Productiveness Se ea 4 4 





or 





Ratings ____93 


Goldenes Vliess. (Pfitzer). 
Louis F. Drake, 
Syn. Golden Fleece. 
Yellow blended Picric Yellow; 


Stock furnished by 
Color (Ridgeway). 


Cream White; 
anthers Pallid Lavender. Form—wide triangular. 
Soil—sandy loam. 


Days to blooming—61. 


VALUES PER CENT 
Exhibition Commercial 


Substance on plant 


on 


heater blooms 
Lad 


Disease resistance 


WO Coen 


Unusual quality: 


crease by corms --__- ! 
Color, number of spikes, 


increase by corms -- 











» lower petals shading to rich lemon yellow 
bases blotched blood scarlet. Form—wide round, 
i i Season—average. 
Planted—May 5. Days to blooming—91. 
VALUES PER CENT 
Exhibition Commercial 


ow 


Number blooms 


Disease resistance 


SuUhhoa 


Unusual quality — 


Gladiolus Gardens). Light sulphur yellow blend- 
ing deeper toward throat and on outside of tube, 
lower petals and 
Form—wide triangular. 


Planted—May 18. Days to bloom- 


VALUES PER CENT 


Spike: 

ae ee 
ae eee ae 5 

Florescence : 
Number blooms --_-- 5 
94 open... 4 
Piecement ........... 4 
2 SL CE ES ee ee 5 
_.. _ SPao eee ee 5 
Disease resistance -__--_--_--- 5 
go | ee 4 


- Unusual quality: 


Compactness of growth 





throughout --__----- 3.5 
 ———e 86.5 
Rating —--.-87 


Golden King (Black). Pale sulphur yellow 
blending to canary yellow throat, bases lower 
petals deep canary yellow blotched mahogany 
crimson to deep in throat; outside of tube flushed 
pink. Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. 
Season—average. Planted—May 14. Days to 
blooming—83 to 91 (small corms). 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ee nee 19 
SEES SE aera ee 9 
ei a ate < 5 
Bupstamee cut ........<... 10 
Spike: 
OE ee a 3 
Se eee 4 


Florescence : 


Number blooms ------ 4 
ais open-_- 4 
a 5 
ee ees 5 
Co) a a ener 4 
Disease resistance ____-_--_-_-- 5 
Pregectiveness ...........--.. 4 
Unusual quality: 
Blooms from young 
i 3 
Totel ..... 84.0 
Rating ---- 84 


Golden Measure (Kelway). Clear pure light 
fellow with a_ golden’ sheen, deeper. throat. 
Form—wide Lily, tips reflexing, slightly ruffled. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 24. 
Days to blooming—93 and 99 (small corm). 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
a ee ae ee 20 20 
a ers ee 12 12.5 
PD: c.ccccesninmcimnecnat 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 10 10 
Spike 
OS re ee 5 5 
I no eae wn 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number: blooms ------ 5 5 
ca wi open_. 5 4 
PROD. snctcccknnwn 5 5 
BN sa cas bs as cates nip weasel ml 5 5 
0 BS ee eee 5 5 
Disease resistance -__--_------ 5 5 
PEOGREIVEREES 252 -ono en wucns 4 3 


Unusual quality: 
Color, substance, form, 
number blooms open 5 


Color, substance, form 4 
Totals --_-.96.0 93.5 
Ratings ---96 94 


Golden Rod (Childs). Clear bright yellow. 
Form—wide Tuberose. Soil—clay loam. Season— 
very dry. Planted—May 19. Days to bloom- 
ing—91. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower Exhib’n Com’! Landscape 
BED” iinnnimnericine nice 20 20 
Sy ere 11 12 12 
RS eal te cae a ao 5 5 5 
Substance cut --.----- 9 9 
Substance on plant -_-- 9 
Spike 
> ‘piocb aa nua 5 5 5 
ES Levkeedsnkncne 5 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -- 4 5 5 
“open 5 3 5 
Placement --_---- 5 5 5 
|) eee 4 3 4 
ak inca 5 5 5 
Disease resistance ___-__- 5 5 5 
Productiveness  ---_--_---- 3 3 3 


Unusual quality: 





416 


CME cccecewcscce 3 3 5 
Totals --89.0 88.0 93.0 
Ratings -_89 88 93 
Golden Spray (Tully). Color (Ridgeway). 


Martius Yellow, bases lower petals Pale Lemon 
Yellow blotched velvety Amaranth Purple; back 
of upper petals and edges tinged with Eupatorium 
Purple; pistil Martius Yellow; anthers edged 
Light Violet. Form—wide triangular. 
gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 16. 
Days to blooming—67. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
MED c.cnnclumgink is eegee eee 18 18 
BI crt ce St ech a ace a 9 9 
BE. Sakccnccscanencanas 4 4.5 
Substance cut --.--.--.--- x x 

Spike: 

OS ee eee 4 5 
ee ee ee es 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
- i open__ 3 3.5 
Pisoement ........- to 5 

0 ES ae nee 5 4 

a a cas aa acids Aad ob 5 5 

Disease resistance --.........- 5 5 

Preo@activeness ............... 3.5 3.5 

Unusual quality: 

DUI iss Se es 3 
Totals -...78.5 83.5 
Ratings --_.79 84 


Goliath (Velthuys).7 Claret red overlaid purple 
red and deep cardinal, inside and out, with 
brilliant sheen; lighter toward throat; lower 
petals with white bases lightly stippled. magenta; 
medial lines dark maroon. Form—wide  tri- 
angular. Soil—fibrous loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 16. Days to blooming—73 and 79 
(small corm). 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower Exhib’n Com’! Landscape 
RIN ao ik nscale 20 20 
| ae ee eae oe 11 12 12 
Snes 5 5 5 
Substance cut _______-_ 10 10 
Substance on plant _-- 10 
Spike: 
RES eee a 4 5 5 
eae eee 5 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms 5 5 5 
ey “open 4 5 5 
Placement - peter 5 5 
OS ESS eee ere 3 3 
| SOS SETS aera: 5 5 
Disease resistance ________ 5 5 5 
Productiveness --_--____-- 5 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance __ 3 4 4 
Totals ___91.0 94.0 94.0 
Ratings -__91 94 94 


Gorgeous (Miller). Poppy scarlet with cream 
white throat. Form—wide triangular. Soil— 
clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 18. Days 
to blooming—92. 

RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
pene ne ae 2 
a a 11.5 
SSE a ree eee 5 
puesenmee Cut ............ 8 

Spike 
OS eer ear 4 
0 ee ees 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ___--- 5 
bid i open__ 5 
PENNE oboe cawcwn 5 

MN ee ee oe ies 3 

| SASS ee eee 5 

Disease resistance --__-_--__-- 5 

Proguctiveness ............... 2 

Unusual quality: 

ES Se eee 3 
Total .....-665 
Rating —__-_87 


Governor Hanly (Kunderd). Rich cardinal red 
blending to lighter throat; bases of lower petals 
white, striped and stippled black red; medial 
line black red on lower petals. Similar to Jessie 
but better. Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay 
loam. Season—average. Planted—May 26. Days 
to blooming—71-72. 


Soil— — 


THE FLOwER GROWER 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
ER, dw can and ea naman 20 0 
EE RE EAE, SO 10 10.5 
RN scat ras ci areerdaoh acum 5 5 
Gubestance cut ..........- 10 10 

Spike: 

IN oi co aia ysis i 2.5 3 

Eee 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 

si = open__ 5 3 

eer aeeneepne 5 5 

ND oo. an cae aera atiainens 4 3 

se aa sco fans nacre anlseee 4 4 

Disease resistance --__-------- 5 5 

Pesan Sw... = 25.-2 3 2 

Unusual quality: 

Ce c<ausucnccnnmneca 1 

Color, earliness --_--- 3 
Tees ...-2 84.5 83.5 
Ratings -—-- 85 84 


Grace (lowa Seed Co.). Rosy crimson blend- 
ing lighter toward medial lines; blotched purple 
tipped yellow. Form—wide triangular. Soil— 
light loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 18. 
Days to blooming—94. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
RO as <5: cate as oa 20 
RI hea sous: Saitek areas ually Sete 95 
IN a a  acsinas doe S da-anpin Sitges 45 
Substenmee cut ............ 6.5 

Spike: 
eR eee — 
_ |S SPREE ieee eee a ee ee 4 
Florescence: 

Number blooms ------ 5 
sa ei open__ 3 
Piscement .........-. 4 

RENEE OE ene e Le 4 

| oe ean a ean _A 

Disease resistance -.....--..-- 4 

Proguctiveness -.........--.-..- 2 


Unusual quality: 
Color, branching spikes 3 


Tetal ...-- 77.5 
Rating ----78 


Grace Henry (Crawford).* Deep blood red 
blending slightly lighter toward medial lines; 
sulphur yellow throat penciled salmon _ red. 
Form—wide open. Soil—clay loam. Season— 





average. Planted—May 10. Days to bloom- 
ing—85. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
RR fos ate oe ee ot esate 20 
Size --. Bene ai cores ak eae a 10.5 
RN i an oa ewes 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 8 8 
Spike: 
nn ae eae 5 5 
eee errnrs 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
a - open__ 5 3 
Lo . , 4 5 
oe cc wecuces 4 4 
Sse eee 5 5 
Disease resistance --_--__----- 5 5 
Presecuvenes ............... 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, form, number of 
MS ot & 
Color, number of blooms 5 
Totals --_-_-_90.0 90.5 
Ratings ---_90 91 


Grandee (Burbank; named by Brown; intro- 
duced by Gersdorff). Color (Ridgeway). Rose 
Doree heavily flamed and blended Scarlet; bases 
of lower petals Naphthalene Yellow nearly cov- 
ered with sprayed blotches of Dark Scarlet with 
center feather of Garnet Brown; pistil Gera- 
nium Pink; anthers edged Dark Violet. Form— 
wide Orchid. Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—June 17. Days to blooming—78. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
RNIN lacie ios tn eerie ee oc 20 20 
ea a ik ee ae 13.5 13.5 
ee 5 5 
Ce OME oc ace 9.5 9.5 

Spike 
EE a EEE 3.5 4 
| Serene ye ere 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 
id wis open_- 5 5 


Calcium, N.Y 


October, 1995 
Placement --__.______ 5 
eee 5 6 
a ee 4.5 45 
Disease resistance _.._________ 5 45 
Preaueuveness ............__ 5 M 
Unusual quality: 5 
Color, number open pro- 
ductiveness  -_______ 5 
Color, number open __ 3 
Totals ____96.0 94.0 
Ratings  ___96 ig 





Gretchen Zang (Austin). Droopj : 
Salmon fiesh shading lighter tonne foliage 
darker on outside of petals; lower petals bj the . 
deep coral red blending to lavender flesh - 
salmon flesh throat; medial lines cardinal] ee 
Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay loam red. 
son—average. Planted—May 19. Days to bloo 
ing—88. Season—dry. Planted—May 5 ” 
to blooming—96. i 


- 


Days 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition A 
NE silt ocean a eee 20 Commercial 
ae een 14.5 15 
ee re 5 5 
menstance cut ............ 10 10 

Spike: 
ee 35 4 
Se nee 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms --_-__-_- 4 5 
Ke = open__ 5 5 
Piscement ............ 4 4 

ee a rere 5 5 

J Ee Se eee eee 5 5 

Disease resistance -.-.--.--._- 5 5 

Poosuctwenem —.............-. 4 4 

Unusual quality: 

Number blooms open, 
a eips aera 4 4 
Totals -___94.0 96.0 
Ratings —_-_94 96 


Halley (Velthuys).*¢ Salmon pink, lower petal 
bases lemon yellow, striped finely with brilliant 
red. Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. 
Season—average. Planted—April 29. Days to 
blooming—70. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
nena eee aso 19 20 
BE ee a amnmantan ee 12 13 
Neer tere ee 4 5 
Substance cut --_--_--_-_- 10 10 

Spike: 
ee ee 4 5 
0 ES ee rere 5 4 
Florescence : 

Number blooms _-_---- 5 5 
i = open_-_ 5 5 
Placement --.-.-.-..--- 5 5 

Ee ete ee 4 4 

ESS See eee erate 4 4 

Disease resistance --__-_----.-. 4.5 4 

PROGRULIVONEES <........52...5 5 5 


Unusual quality: 
Branching, earliness - 3 
Number of spikes, ear- 


ee 4 
Totals  __--89.5 93.0 
Ratings --.90 93 


Harmony (Metzner). Color (Ridgeway). Pale 
Rose Pink flashed Rose Color, bases and medial 
lines of lower petals Cream Color dotted Rose 
Red; pistil Rose Color; anthers Violet Blue. 
Form—wide _ triangular. Soil—gravelly loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—June 18. Days to bloom- 


ing—73. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
IN iki ach ieee ermal 20 20 
RS Sere ae ener 10 ll 
ee nee ee 45 5 
Substance cut --_--..--_--- 6.5 6.5 
Spike: 
RN ae he a la ele 3.5 4 
REE ee en pees 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 35 3.5 
- ~ open_. 3 3 
PONE. ce nc eccccne 4 4 
ESSE ES eae = 4.5 3.5 
ES CES ene 3.5 3.5 
Disease resistance ____--._---- 45 4.5 
Productiveness --_-._--------- 3.5 2.5 
Unusual quality: 
Reet 1 1 
Totals ....19.0 77.0 
Ratings --.77 77 


(Continued in November issue) 
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Cutting Bloom Stalk from Gladioli_ 


ice in the August number the 
“a Brtion of whether or not Gladi- 
olus bulbs are injured if the flower 
ig allowed to go to seed. 

For a long time I took it for gospel 
that allowing the seed pods to form 
injured the bulb. Last year, however, 
I had occasion to change my mind 
from observation in my garden. I 
made several crosses using Niagara 
for the seed parent in each case. The 
bulbs that figured in the operation 
were all number three when planted. 
The fertilized flowers faded and 
dropped off and in due course the seed 
pods formed and dried and the seed 
was gathered. The bulbs were al- 
lowed to remain in the ground until 
all the Niagaras, those that had been 
cross-pollenized and those whose flow- 
ers had been cut soon after blooming, 
were harvested in October. 


I had fully expected upon digging 
to find that the bulbs whose stalks 
had set seed would be found smaller, 
or flatter, or in some other way in- 
ferior, to the others. What I did 
find was this, the bulbs that had set 
seed were larger and plumper in every 
case than their fellows. They kept 
through the Winter perfectly and 
were planted in May with the others. 
As I have not kept them separate, 
since planting I cannot tell them from 
the others, but all are growing nicely 
at the present time. 

S. T. C., Jm., CTL) 
EDITOR’S NOTE: 


Brother Collins gives us something 
to think about in his statement of 
facts, as above, and the Editor, for 
one, is glad to have some positive 
statements along this line. 


It does not necessarily follow, how- 
ever, that because the bulbs which ma- 
tured seed were larger and plumper 
than the ones which did not, that 
these bulbs are more valuable, nor 
does it prove that the setting of seed 
does not weaken the bulb for future 
performance. Doubtless the plants 
which were used for pollenizing were 
the best and strongest, and this might 
account for the larger size bulb. 
Furthermore many people, in cutting 


. flower spikes, cut much of the foliage, 


and this might account for loss of size 
in the bulb from which the flower 
spike had been removed. 

And the Editor cannot refrain from 
cautioning against drawing unwar- 
ranted conclusions from a single ex- 
perience; at the same time being 
pleased to present the facts as given 
by Brother Collins above. 





Gladiolus—Jack London 


Some of your readers may be in- 
terested in an account of one plant of 
Gladiolus Jack London as grown in 
my garden. Others may have grown 
as good ones, but it beats anything 
™ my garden or anywhere around 
ere, 


From one bulb, planted in May, 








came two stalks 52 and 53 inches in 


height respectively. Each had 19 
blooms and each threw in addition two 
side spikes having 9 and 11, and 11 
and 12 blossoms,—81 in all. The blos- 
soms are large and 6 or 7 on each 
spike open at one time. Of course, 
the side branches did not bloom until 
the main stalks were well along. 

On August 3rd there were 28 open 
blossoms on the whole plant. 
*" Can you beat it? 


W. E. LONGLEY, (Wash.) 


Whether there is any prior record 
of the number of open blossoms on 
one plant at one time which will beat 
this is a question, but there is no 
question about 28 open blooms at one 
time being a big lot to be sustained 
by one plant.—EDITOR 





Dividing Gladiolus Bulbs 
When Planting 


I notice that there is quite a dis- 
cussion in regard to dividing Gladi- 
olus bulbs when planting. I have di- 
vided all bulbs of one inch or over for 
the past twenty years or more, and 
find it very satisfactory. A Gladiolus 
bulb always has two or more eyes,— 
generally double that number. If 
planted whole it may produce two, or 
even three bloom stalks; but if divided 
it is forced to send up at least two,— 
frequently more. 


Some years ago I received a dozen 
bulbs of Glory of Kennemerland. It 
was rather late in the season when 
they arrived and they had started to 
grow. Some of them were cut in four 
pieces, and when dug ail gave fine 
large bulbs. If they had not been cut 
each bulb would have sent up two to 
four bloom stalks, 
would not have been as large, nor 
would the bulbs have been equal to 
the ones harvested. 

W. T. H. 





List of Recommended Gladioli 


Reply to Llewelyn A. Jones (August 
issue) (New Zealand). List of vari- 
eties of Gladioli for collection wanted. 

I would have thought that my 
Gladiolus Field Notes in the FLOWER 
GROWER would give all the informa- 
tion desired. However, I append here- 
with a list of recommended sorts. 
Lack of space will hold down the num- 
ber in this list, hence, I would recom- 
mend, further, a careful perusal of 
my Gladiolus Notes, from the be- 
ginning a year ago to date, and as 
they are published. 

Dr. F. E. Bennett (Diener), a massive 
flaming spike. 

Geraldine Farrar (Diener), a handsome 
hortense violet. 

Princely (Kemp), a fine white, tinted 
slightly pink. 

Albania (Kemp), pure white. 

Sovereign (Vaughan), a glorified Baron 

Hulot. 

Opalescent (Bill), opalescent lavender- 
pink. 
Minuet (Coleman), a fine clear blue-lav- 


but the spikes . 


417 


ender, pinker in wet weather, beauti- 
ful either way. 

Orange Queen (Pfitzer), a super Prim 
of orange-yellow. 

Velvet Bronze (J. C. Grossman), a deep 
red with bronzy finish. 

Marietta (Metzner), 
massive. 

Purple Glory (Kunderd), deep maroon- 
purple. 

Arabia (Hinkle), blackish maroon. 

Kirchhoff’s Violet (Kirchhoff, Sr.), beau- 
tiful violet-blue. 

Gretchen Zang (Austin), salmony pink. 

Crimson Glow (Betscher), crimson. 

Tiffany (Brown), White with creamy 
yellow throat. 

Claremont (Salbach), Creamy yellow to 
yellow throat, distinct. 


orange-salmon, 


Freda (Salbach), Rose doree shaded 
scarlet-red. 
Scarlet Princeps (Kunderd), massive 


scarlet. 

Dr. Isabelle D. Kerr (Fischer), clear 
deep but soft orange shade. 

Jewel (Zeestraten), Prim, salmon with 
yellow throat. 

Jap Lady (Decorah Gladiolus Gardens), 
mauve. 

Elora (Burbank), white with yellow and 
pink throat. 

Sharon Rose (Coleman), beautiful deep 
rose, no blue. 

Cleopatra (Bill), clear metallic yellow. 

Rosita (Meader), clear deep rose color. 

Le Marechal Foch (Van Deursen), al- 
most solid pure light pink. 


CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 





Cutting Gladiolus Bloom 
to Improve Bulbs 


I, for one, differ with W. H. T. 
who writes in September FLOWER 
GROWER to the effect that cutting 
Gladiolus bloom does not help one way 
or the other. 

It has been my pet hobby to cut the 
spike off after the first flower has 
opened. I have tried both ways in 
the last ten years, and find that cutting 
the spikes has always improved my 
stock. My repeat orders from experi- 
enced growers, who tell me my bulbs 
have pep, show me I am right. 


A..F. CAMPBELL, (So. Calif.) 





Lists of selected Gladiolus varieties, 
in common with selected varieties of 
any flower, are very interesting to real 
fanciers. But it might be pointed out 
that such lists are only individual pref- 
erences and should not be relied upon 
too explicitly. Try out the varieties 
recommended, in a small way, before 
buying too heavily. 





It seems advisable to again point 
out that much useful information on 
various floral topics will be found in 
the Wayside Ramblings department 
and in the Queries and Answers de- 
partment, and not necessarily under 
the department heads. Look the pages 
through carefully if you are interested 
in any particular subject. It is sel- 
dom that any flower is omitted and 
the Editor surely tries to give all 
flowers a fair representation from 
month to month. 








Plant Roses in the Fall 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 
H tower Ge I have, 


in THE 

FLOWER GROWER, commended 

fall planting under certain con- 
ditions. The correspondence I receive, 
and the experience I have added, war- 
rants me in again urging fall plant- 
ing upon aspiring Rose lovers who 
would like to be blest, in 1926, with 
the company of the Queen of Flowers. 

Roses, it seems to me, can be ren- 
dered dormant any time—or nearly 
any time—by the removal of the leaves 
and the pruning of the plants. I have 
known Roses to be taken in full 
growth from greenhouse benches, and 
thus treated transferred outdoors, 
where after a short rest period they 
began to grow and bloom. 

The first thing, therefore, in getting 
Roses for fall planting, is to have 
them dormant. They are not dormant 
if they have been dug and shipped 
with leaves and branches untouched, 
but are wilted, and success is not 
likely to follow the planting of. wilted 
Roses. 

Some tradesmen prune properly be- 
fore they ship. Other Rose mer- 
chants, desirous of showing their cus- 
tomers how big and fine their plants 
are, send all the top hamper along. 
The practice is wrong, for every bit 
of this unnecessary wood evaporates 
water which must be transpired by 
the roots and thus depletes the en- 
ergies of the plant. The Rose plants 
should be freely pruned immediately 
after they are dug, and all remaining 
leaves stripped from them. 

Such Roses can be planted early in 
the Fall, in properly prepared ground, 
with the assurance that they will 
make some little root growth and thus 
establish themselves before Winter. 
With some little protection to carry 
over the Teas and Hybrid Teas, they 
are then ready for the first possible 
bit of warmth that may reach them 
through the soil when the sun begins, 
even in late Winter, to increase the 
strength of its rays. I have never 
known of a Rose being planted too 
early in the Spring, but I have known 
of a good many of them dying because 
they were planted too late after they 
had started, in the necessary heeling- 
in ground or wherever they were. 

I do not advise fall planting of Hy- 
brid Teas in those localities so cold 
that Hybrid Teas with difficulty sur- 
vive any ordinary Winter. In such 
climates very early spring planting is 
better, but it is always possible, and 
from my standpoint desirable, to ob- 
tain the plants in the Fall and to com- 
pletely bury them in the earth, before 
frost, so that they are protected over 
Winter and are at hand for the earli- 
est possible spring planting. 


HAT has been written refers to 

the planting primarily of budded 
plants so far as Teas and Hybrid Teas 
are concerned, and not of own-root 
plants. It is senseless to think of 
fall planting for the soft little own- 
root Roses, too many times sent out in 
full leaf and even in full bloom. They 
cannot make root growth to survive 
the Winter, and they seldom do sur- 
vive it. 

The Hardy Climbers, however, the 
Rugosa Hybrid Roses, and many 
lovely Bush Roses that may now be 
used as shrubs, just as Lilacs and 
Mock Oranges are used, are all on their 
own roots, and these are of strong 
enough growth to be well able to stand 
a fall transplanting. Fall is the right 
time to handle them. 

By next year I think I will have 
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made up my mind to say 
% ae the soils for Roses. 
ave been hunting throu 
“hokum” stories one has read hen 
merely transcribed from English Ps 
periences, and have been discoverins 
that preparation need not be as de . 
or as elaborate as it has been fon 
Rose prosperity, Later on J think | 
can speak quite definitely on thi 
point. ‘ 


something 
Gradually 


I can also hint, and hint str 

as to the real and definite vale 
potash in the soil for Roses. This can 
be applied in the shape of wood ashes 
which if unleached carry about 7 per 
cent of available potash, the Scientists 
tell us. The experience of our Aus- 
tralian friends seems to prove that 
potash promotes growth and tends 
strongly toward the prevention of 
mildew and other diseases. 


The season has given us some rather 
pleasing information about the newer 
Roses, but if I began to talk about 
them as I feel today, I would far over. 
run the space the Editor assigns to 
me, wherefore the story of new Roses 
during 1925 will have to be postponed 
for another month. 





Rose Notes 
BY ELLA W. HORTON, (West. N.Y.) 


HE American Rose Annual came 

March 13th. I knew it when the 

rural mail carrier thrust it into 
the box, and I flew. I was alone that 
day and, as it was comparatively mild, 
we were burning wood. I let both 
range and furnace fires go out, and 
my dinner get stone cold, while I 
roamed over the earth learning what 
had been last year’s results with the 
familiar Roses, and the “adventuring” 
with new ones; for many of the same 
varieties of Roses are grown in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Canada, Maine, 
Texas, England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, China, Australia, and 
many other foreign countries, even 
to South Africa. In fact, there are 
members of the American Rose So- 
ciety in thirty-one foreign countries, 
and it is intensely interesting to learn 
of Rose behavior at home and abroad. 
The fine “Dr. Van Fleet trio” is quite 
as popular in Europe as in the United 
States. More than one American- 
grown Rose has been awarded the 
coveted “Bagatelle Prize” bestowed 
each year at the most famous Rose- 
test Garden in the world at Bagatelle, 
Paris. 

The Rose Referendum, conducted 
for the third year, tells what Rose va- 
rieties have proved the most success- 
ful in eight districts of the United 
States, and the similarity of the 
chosen twelve in each district is most 
surprising. I was dismayed to see 


that Lady Alice Stanley had been al- 
lowed to supersede Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria. The earth is full of pink 
Roses—there is only one white ex- 
quisite Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. 
There is the last word in helpful 
discoveries which means long and 
painstaking testing and experiment- 
ing which the nearly four thosuand 
members of the American Rose So- 
ciety can have for the taking. Two 
hundred and eight pages of inesti- 
mable value to the Rose grower. Yes, 
I did not feel the need of “Bread” on 
Friday the thirteenth—I had “Roses.” 
I note with glee that a revolution 
has begun in Rose Catalog making. 
The day is not far distant when there 
will not be a glowing two-inch de- 
scription of a new Rose that proves 
to be very much like an older one 
which is decidedly better, and the 
deeply interested beginner who does 
not know the J. B. Clarks from the 
Baby Dolls will not order for Min- 
nesota what is only adapted to Florida. 


I AM impressed with the reasonable- 
ness of the statement that it is not 
fair to pronounce judgment on 4 
Rose until one has grown at least 
three plants of a kind and for more 
than one season. The behavior of 4 
Rose one year is no criterion for the 
next year. A few of my plants that 
did not do well last year, the wonder- 
ful 1924 Rose season, have made 4 
better growth than usual this atro 
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; mer. It has been unpre- 
ae cold and rainy. After the 
frst ten scorching days it was almost 
the coldest June on record and July 
o better. After we had uncovered 
the Roses in the Spring, we threw a 
little covering over them many nights. 
One night when we had not thought 
covering necessary, the ground froze. 
[ have not lost a Rose, but there has 
been puckered, imperfect foliage, 
blighted outside petals to many buds, 
and more mildew than I ever saw be- 
a bushes had a profusion of 
bloom scarcely a foot from the ground. 
On the other hand, there has been on 
certain bushes, now and then, a finer 
bloom than they have ever before pro- 
duced. Gruss an Teplitz, that has 
grown “all to bush” in the three other 
years that I have had it, (and I gave 
it this one season more in which to 
redeem itself or be sent to the dis- 
card,) this year has blossomed abun- 
dantly, one tall branch having four- 
teen blossoms and buds. But I had 
taken it out of the row with other 
Hybrid Teas; planted it in much 
poorer soil, and did not trim it below 
eighteen inches ;—another thing I had 
learned. There has been a wealth of 
beauty, if not perfection, thus far, and 
I look for better fall bloom. 

I am more than ever delighted with 
George Arends. There are buds on 
it yet, the last of August, and it a 
Hybrid Perpetual. The large, delicate 
pink buds set in abundant foliage are 
a joy to behold. There are buds on 
two tall branches of Gen. Jack, an- 
other Hybrid Perpetual. One can ex- 
pect such Hybrid Perpetuals as Frau 
Karl Druschki, Paul Neyron and Mrs. 
John Laing to bloom again. 

We paid fifty cents for a very scant 
two and one-half pounds of a sulphur- 
arsenate-nicotine mixture at a local 
greenhouse, but by sending to another 
town in the state, we got ten pounds 
for ‘one dollar. If I had known of 
the dust spray, I need not have taken 
down the Climbing Roses from the 
porch and bay window. Liquid spray 
disfigured the house. 

It should be needless to say that I 
have not mulched during this horrid 
rainy season, though I did scratch 
into the soil with the pulverized sheep 
manure a little granulated peat moss, 
said to be a fertilizer as well as a 
lightener of heavy soil, etc., and highly 
recommended by eminent Rosarians. 
As Authority says, “the soil cannot be 
too firm about the roots (to be ob- 
served in planting) or too loose at 
the top”—it does make an admirable 
surface. 

A popular method of planting a 
dozen Hybrid Tea Roses is in a bed 
nine feet long and three feet wide, 
planting nine inches from the edge, 
preferably in “staggered” rows; that 
1s, with the plants not directly op- 
posite each other, which would bring 
them eighteen inches apart each way. 
But with such Roses as Duchess of 
Wellington, which should be allowed 
twenty-four inches, and Radiance, 





twenty-six, the bed would have to be 
correspondingly longer and wider. 





In a Rose Garden 


Softest tints and misty sheen, 
’Gainst the leaves of darkest green, 
Sweetest perfume fills the air, 
Roses, Roses, everywhere. 


Humming Birds of rainbow hue, 
"Neath a sky of sapphire blue, 
Flitting swiftly here and there, 
Sipping from the Roses fair. 


Balmy breezes passing by 
Waft the petals far and nigh: 
Fragrance sweet and colors rare; 
Roses, Roses, everywhere! 

By MARGARET SCHMIDT, (age 16) 


at “Fernwold” (In St. Nicholas 
Magazine) 





The Showy Lady’s Slipper 


‘THIS wild Orchid is not only our 
most beautiful Orchid of about 
fifteen classified varieties, but is con- 
sidered by many our most beautiful 
wild flower. Its technical name is 
Cypripedium spectabile and is also 
named C. reginae in various botanies. 


Cypripedium is the Greek name for 
Venus joined to that for a slipper or 
buskin namely “Slipper of Venus” 
alluding to the shape of the flower. 
Its popular name is Moccasin Flower, 
the State flower of Minnesota. The 
bouquet in the illustration was picked 
in Minnesota and sent to Wisconsin, 
and kept in good condition for five 
days as the accompanying snapshot 
verifies. 


Wisconsin still has a few remaining 
patches of these flowers but I have 
not seen any for over twenty years, 
at which time a lady from the country 
brought us a tubful, many of them 
having two and three flowers on a 
single stem. From a peck of roots 
which we planted, none ever grew. 
They require moist soil, and ours may 
have been too dry or of the wrong 
sort. 


It seems a difficult lesson for most 
people to learn that a few flowers can 
be arranged even more effectively 
than when crowded in quantities. Had 
folks learned that lesson, many of our 
wild flowers would not be so rare to- 
day. Another reason why beautiful 
wild flowers are greedily picked is 
that “if I don’t pick them the next 
one that sees them will.” And, in 
these days of the auto, seldom does 
“a flower blush unseen” or “waste its 
fragrance on the desert air.” Flowers 
should be left growing for all to en- 
joy and only picked when an abhun- 
dance of species exists. 


The Showy Lady’s Slipper is found 
in peat bogs, swamps, and wet woods. 
It blossoms in June and July. It has 
a long, heart-shaped sterile stamen, 
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the plump rounded pouch is one and 
one-half inches long, and is heavily 
marked on front with blotches of 
crimson-magenta. The sepals and 
petals form a pure white background. 
It is slightly fragrant. 

Its stout stem grows two feet high, 
with many ribbed leaves alternate to 
the top of the stem; the broad and 
pointed parallel veined leaves are from 
three to eight inches long and are 
somewhat downy. 

















The Showy Lady’s Slipper 


They are rather hard to find unless 
you know where a patch of them 
grows. At Long Lake near Eau 
Claire, Wis., large quantities are still 
being picked annually by campers. 

It is the aristocrat among our wild 
flowers and one can hardly be blamed 
for coveting them. 


RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 





Grow Sunflowers 


The Editor’s Sunflowers this year 
were limited to three volunteer plants, 
which were saved in cultivating. 
These are beautiful large plants of 
what we call the Multi-flora kind, be- 
cause of the fact that each branch has 
its own flower, and the effect of these 
specimen Sunflower plants in the 
garden is most pleasing; unless, in- 
deed, one is too esthetic in his or her 
tastes. 


The three plants mentioned are 
grouped together where formerly was 
a compost heap, and they make a most 
pleasing center piece in the garden, 
and are in full flower at this writing, 
September 5th. 


Those of you who do not grow at 
least one Sunflower each year are 
missing something, and if you think 
you are esthetic you don’t need to 
stick to the old plebian sorts of Sun- 
flowers, but you can get the finer and 
improved sorts to suit your advanced 
taste. Don’t despise the Sunflower be- 
cause it is so old and common and be- 
cause everybody knows about it. 
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THe FLowER GrowER 


Details of My Concrete Lily Pool 


BY L. C. JOHNSON, (Ohio) 


wanting a Lily pool, so last Fall 

I went to work at it, and found 
it was not as much of a job as I had 
anticipated. 


I first dug a hole in the ground 
where it would be sunny the whole 
day. This hole I made 6 feet wide 
by 11 feet long, by 3 feet deep in cen- 
ter and 4 feet deep at ends. This 
made a depressed pit at each end, 1 
foot deep, 2 feet wide, and running 
full width of the hole with all sides 
straight up and down; and as the 
ground was of clay, the sides stood 
unsupported nicely. This was a great 
advantage as I had to make but one 
form; the inside form; which was 
made of 1 inch boards 12 inches wide 
and 10 feet long. Used two of these 
for each side, and 3 boards 12 inches 
wide and 5 feet long for each end; 
then fastened a 12 inch board 2 feet 
long, from each corner and at bottom 
of the 10. foot boards, running along 
side or across the ends of the de- 
pressed pit, to join together the 2 
foot boards that went across the ends 
of the pit. 

This form when put into the hole 
was just 6 inches smaller than the 
hole; that is, there was 6 inches on 
ends and sides and bottom between 
form and dirt wall or floor. 

The form was not allowed to rest 
on bottom of hole. I fastened 4 pieces 
of 2 x 4 to inside of form on the sides 
and about 2 feet from the corners; 
then took 2 pieces of 2 x 4 about 8 
feet long and fastened across form 
and up on ends of these 4 pieces of 
2 x 4 that were fastened to inside of 
form on sides; then out away from 
the edge of hole I drove in some stakes 
to rest these 8 foot 2 x 4s on. 

This you see held the form in the 
hole and not touching the earth any- 
where. Next I filled in the bottom 
with cinders to within 5 or 6 inches 
of the bottom of the form, and tamped 
these down good after wetting with 
hose. 

The next move was to get the ce- 
ment, sand and gravel on hand; and 
by referring to a book on concrete con- 
struction, put out by the Atlas Cement 
Company, I knew just exactly how 
much of each to order. 

There being about 74 cubic feet of 
space to fill in with concrete, the table 
told me for a mixture of one part ce- 
ment, two parts sand, and three parts 
gravel or stone, I would need 19 bags 
of cement, 38 cubic feet of sand, and 
57 cubic feet of gravel. I ordered 20 
bags (5 bbls.) of cement and a little 
more sand and gravel than estimated 
to make sure I would not run short 
of material. 

I got washed sand and washed 
gravel. The gravel was graded so 
that all stone was between 34 inch 
and 1 inch or a little larger. Next 
I made a box that just held 2 cubic 
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feet of sand, 12 inch x 12 inch x 
24 inch inside measurement, with a 
thin partition in center. This box 
holding 2 cubic feet, with partition in 
center, enables me to measure off just 
that much sand and by filling it once 
with gravel, then dumping it and then 
filling one end again, I could measure 
off just 3 cubic feet of the gravel. 


Next I made a mixing box 3 feet 
wide and 8 feet long, by 1 foot deep, 
with bottom perfectly tight so the 
cement and sand would not get out. 
Next I made a rammer out of a piece 
of 2 x 4 by sawing one end sharp or 
beveled off to ram the wet concrete 
after it was poured in between the 
form and side of hole. This left no 
air pockets in the concrete and left 
a good smooth finish next to form 
by working the stone back away from 
form, leaving a mortar face. 

Pounding inside of form with a 
hammer, helps to bring the cement 
and water next to the form. 


I secured 6 iron rods '% inch thick 
and 10% feet long, and 6 rods that 
were 51% feet long, for reinforcing 
the side and end walls. One was put 
in 6 inches from floor, another half 
way up, and another about 3 inches 
from the top. These rods were laid in 
the concrete between the form and 
dirt wall and running lengthwise of 
the sides and ends, also spaced rods 
across the floor and bent to continue 
up into sides and ends. These were 
put about 8 inches apart each way. 
In addition to these rods I put woven 
wire fencing across floor and con- 
tinued up into side and end walls to 
within 2 or 3 inches of the top of 
walls. 


Probably all this reinforcement was 
not necessary, but you see this was 
my first job of concrete work and I 
did not want it to fall to pieces and 
I guess it won’t, for I think it is 
there to stay. 


UT I have not told how I mixed 

the concrete. My sand and gravel 
I had dumped close to the pool. I 
put this measuring box in the mix- 
ing box; filled it level full of sand; 
dumped it, and spread it out evenly 
over bottom of mixing box. Then 
filled it once with gravel and then one 
end with gravel; and this gave me 
just 2 cubic feet of sand and 3 cubic 
feet of gravel in mixing box. This 
I turned over twice with a wide hoe 
to get the two well mixed. Next I 
dumped on top of this 1 bag of Port- 
land Cement, spread it out evenly, 
and turned it again. Next I put in 
the water, using the lawn hose; just 
put in enough water to give it a quak- 
ing. consistency after it had been 
turned over two more times. 

The floor was put in first by filling 
in bottom up to the forms. After 
I had the floor in and leveled off 
smooth, I sprinkled dry cement on 
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top of this and used a s 
finish it off with. ‘eel tromaiay 
I was one-half day buildin 
one day digging the hole, one pH 
ting in the floor. As soon as the floor 
had partly set, I spread wet burlap 
over it to keep it from drying out + : 
fast, thereby avoiding hair cracks ip 
the surface. This burlap was left Bs 
there for a week and kept damp, s 
The top of the walls were finished 
off with cement and sand only, mix. 
ing it 1 part cement to 2 parts sand 
and troweling off with the  stegj 
trowel. Then after this had partly 
set, the top walls were covered with 
wet burlap and kept wet for a week. 
At the end of this time I removed 
the forms, which were not nailed to. 
gether at corners, but were held by 
large screen door hooks and eyes 
These came out with little trouble and 
I had a very nice and smooth finish 
I then mixed up a small batch at a 
time, of cement and water, and ap- 
plied this to walls with a whitewash 
brush giving them 3 or 4 coats, and 
allowing each to dry well before ap. 
plying another coat. 


I filled this with water after last 
cement coating had set, and allowed 
it to stand for one more week, pre- 
venting it from drying out too quickly 
and also washing off the lime from 
the surface. 


Next I drained the pool by putting 
hose on the hydrant, other end in 
pool; turned on water. After all air 
was out of hose and water running 
through hose the hydrant was shut 
off, hose disconnected and that end of 
hose laid on a lower level, than that 
of bottom of pool and water reversed 
and ran back through hose. I drained 
pool this way and only left about one 
inch of water in bottom. 


As long as you keep air from en- 
tering hose, the water will keep run- 
ning back. I used a sponge to re- 
move rest of water, filled pool with 
dry leaves and straw, covered with 
boards and roofing paper to keep out 
snow and water during the Winter. 


Then sent for leaflets of advertis- 
ers in THE FLOWER GROWER on how 
to grow Water Lilies, and after read- 
ing and studying all these I ought to 
have fair success with my Lilies this 
next Summer and if I do I will no 
doubt build a larger pool next Fall. 


The material required for pool alone 
was 19 bags of cement at 65c each, 
after sacks were returned, or $12.35, 
and 4340 pounds of sand and 5940 
pounds of gravel. Sand weighs 2800 
pounds to square yard which cost me 
$1.30 per ton, while gravel weighs 
2500 pounds to yard which cost me 
$1.40 per ton. Altogether the cost of 
pool was $19.55 not counting in any 
cost for lumber for forms as I already 
had this, and I had my mixing box 
full of gravel left over after pool was 
finished, probably 1000 pounds. 

I did not have one bit of help in 
making this pool but did it all myself 
and I feel better over it for this 
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on. Was 34% days at it, which I 
think pretty fair for an amateur. 
Now I know I have gone into de- 
tails pretty well in explaining how I 
did this but I want the other fellow to 
gee how I built mine as I know how I 
looked for others’ views on this work 
in THE FLOWER GROWER while I was 
still planning and gathering all in- 
formation I could. While the pool is 
not as large as I would have liked, I 
know it will give me a lot of pleasure. 
My two boys, 12 years and 9 years, 
say they will use it for a swimming 
pool, but I say no, they will have to go 
to the old swimming hole in the creek. 


Now I am making a bird bath of 
white sand and white cement to put 
in center of this pool, the basin to be 
eight sided, 22 inches deep and 28 
inches in diameter for water space. 
The walls and bottom to be 3 inches 
thick. This will make basin 34 inches 
across, to set on a pedestal 12 inches 
square by 28 inches tall, with each 
side marked off with depressed panels 
using 4 boards, 4 inches narrower and 
4 inches shorter than form in which 
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the pedestal is to be made. These 
boards are beveled off on edges along 
sides and ends, and nailed to inside of 
pedestal form one on each side; this 
pedestal to stand all above water 
and to set on another pedestal which 
is 12 inches square at top and 24 
inches square at bottom; this piece 
of concrete to be set on bottom of 
pool and with water just coming to 
top of it and to bottom of the other 
pedestal. This piece 2 feet square at 
bottom and 1 foot square at top has 
two passage ways running through 
it 5 inches square and about 6 inches 
from the bottom crossing one another 
in center. This is a hiding place for 
the fish. 


Will have Iris, Gladioli, etc., planted 
around outside of pool. I am also 
making a seat nearby where the fish 
can be watched and the flowers ad- 
mired. 


Yours for a happy and prosperous 
year; and as for the best of all pub- 
lications of its kind, THE FLOWER 
GROWER, I hope to see it double in 
size and have another million readers. 





Weeds as Flowers 
BY C. L. BEATTIE 


UT one might fancy them any 
B time for their brilliant tinting 

and for their adaptability to dif- 
ferent color schemes. 


It has been said, weeds are flowers 
out of place, but these are glorified 
weeds, and are at home anywhere you 
place them. 

The weeds may be picked all 
through the Summer, and late in the 
Autumn. Gather a quantity so that 
the imperfect ones may be discarded. 
Cut off the roughest portions, and 
thoroughly dry. Put away until a 
considerable variety is secured. Ten 
or twelve different weeds make a satis- 
factory bunch. 

Poppy pods, with their long firm 
stems, make excellent centres for 
large bouquets. Colored purple, scar- 
let or orange they are decorative in 
themselves. 


The different nuts gilded, and 


mounted on wire stems can be used 
to advantage. 


For a bouquet of Zinnias cut off the 
bottom of small Pine cones, thus form- 
ing a flat base. Take a thin piece of 
wood, sharpen at one end; (a meat 
skewer will serve for short stems) 
with adhesive tape attach sharp end 
of stick to base of cone; color cone 
with oil paint in natural shades of 
flowers and result will be a bouquet 
that will last many Winters. Cat-tails 
done in bronze, Broom Corn in gold 
and silver are great favorites. 

In the pictured bouquet herewith 
Milkweed was used freely. There 
were three sprays of this weed used 














in natural shape. In six others the 
sheaths were torn off the stem, and 
with fine wire six of these were at- 
tached to a Poppy stem to form petals. 
The backs were colored a dark. green, 
with oil paint thinned with raw lin- 
seed oil. The inside of petals are 
tinted blue, yellow, mauve, and a 
bluish grey. The Poppy pod which 
served as a calyx was heavily bronzed. 
Around edges of petals was a tracing 
of silver or gold, this being done with 
metallic powder thinned with a special 
oil prepared for this work, and handled 
by nearly all paint dealers. 

After stems have been colored and 
flowers finished, while paint is still 
wet, take metallic powders and, 
through a tin pipe or funnel made 
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of paper blow the blue, copper, silver, 
or crimson dust, as your taste dictates, 
over the flower. It is this last touch 
that marks the work of the profes- 
sional decorator. 


Grasses, Tansy, Wheat, Oats, and 
Barley may all be used with good re- 
sults. 


Only a few of the weeds, that any 
neighborhood will supply, have been 
mentioned. To gain the best results 
new varieties should be added, and 
different color combinations experi- 
mented with, so that each bouquet will 
be distinctive, and give the effect of 
being especially designed for the 
place it occupies, helping to carry out 
the general color scheme. 


The container may also be made to 
harmonize. The one illustrated was 
once a homely pickle jar. Cellars of 
old homes have frequently stone 
crocks of quaint design. Scour the 
jar thoroughly and dry. -Paint de- 
sired shade, and while still wet pro- 
ceed with metallic powder as you did 
with flowers. You will be amazed to 
see your old crock take on the glow 
of beauty. 





Save the Autumn Leaves 


The thrifty person, the frugal- 
minded, and the practical one who 
lives in a town or city and sees the 
“white wings” and city trucks collect- 
ing fallen autumn leaves and carting 
them to the dump are “pained beyond 
description.” And well they may be 
pained, as this is a destruction and a 
waste of valuable fertilizing material 
which should not be allowed or tol- 
erated. But the cities must be kept 
clean at all hazards and a waste of 
fertilizing material worries them not. 


. However, a word to the wise is 
sometimes sufficient and perhaps a bit 
of a word with the street cleaning de- 
partment may result in some favored 
one getting a fine supply of fertilizer 
at no cost other than the mere sug- 
gestion. Others who have more pull 
might direct that the street cleaning 
department dump the leaves where 
they will be formed in a compost and 
properly rotted for city park fertiliz- 
ing purposes. Usually along with the 
leaves goes a certain amount of litter 
from the streets which may not in 
itself have much fertilizing value, but 
which serves as a binder or absorbent 
for the fertilizing elements contained 
in the leaves. 

Say a good word for the leaves, 
friends, and. promote thrift and save 
waste. 





Don’t forget that the garden should 
not be neglected during Fall or early 
Winter. Keep the garden clean at all 
times ;—it is better to prevent insect 
pests rather than fight them after they 
propagate. An accumulation of waste 
promotes trouble in various ways, and 
besides those who have a reputation 
for neatness and order should keep 
the garden clean for this reason. 
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Queries 


Planting Sweet Peas in Fall 


To THE Epriror :— 


I have a piece of gravelly loam, well drained. 
I want to use a little of it to raise early Sweet 
Peas for market. I think if I could get the Peas 
in this Fall I would be able to have flowers earlier 
than spring-sown Peas. If I can, will you tell 
me how to proceed to prepare the ground, the 
kind and varieties to plant, and the winter pro- 
tection needed? 





C. R., (Ontario Co., N.Y.) 


Answer :—This inquiry is along a line 
of garden work that has proved both 
interesting and profitable to me. In 
former years I never gave these matters 
close attention, but latterly I have had 
opportunity to look into the why of many 
things along the line of nature study. 
I have acquired the habit as The R.N.-Y. 
says, of “asking the plant,” or whatever 
it may be, and the answer comes true 
every time. 

I have noticed that there is a time and 
season for all vegetable and plant ger- 
mination and growth. One part of this 
farmhouse faces the poultry yard, which 
is inclosed by a hen-proof fence. A few 
years ago I had an idea that Morning- 
glories would not only thrive there, but 
would change a rather unsightly outlook 
to something worth seeing. Ever since, 
during the proper season, there is a bank 
of green and blossoms that speaks well 
for what nature will do in the way of 
beautifying the home grounds when 
given a little encouragement. These 
plarrs produce so much seed that the soil 
has become overstocked. But I cannot 
induce a single seed to germinate until 
nature tells it that the time is ripe for 
action, which here is about June 1. From 
that time I have to fight the little plants 
with the cultivator once a week to keep 
down all but the row I want to cover 
the fence. The fact that the seed is in 
the ground all Winter does not cause any 
earlier germination. 

Right near the Morning-glories there 
is a round bed of Portulaca. These 
plants also scatter their seed in the Sum- 
mer and Fall. In the Spring the closest 
examination ‘fails to show any sign of 
seed or life until the proper time has 
come for them to show up, which is 
about the same as with the Morning- 
glories. I sow my Tomato seed in the 
open every Spring and raise strong 
plants that ripen fruit almost as early 
as the greenhouse plants, but no matter 
how early I sow the seed, the plants do 
not show up until the stage is set for 
their growth. Seed may lie in the ground 
all Winter, but it will not grow until 
nature pushes the button. 


I have tried it with Peas with the 
same results. This year we have a row 
of Sweet Peas along one part of the 
driveway, about 40 feet in length, which 
has been a thing of beauty for a long 
time. These were planted April 9 in a 
trench about six inches deep; some 
poultry manure that had been treated 
with sifted hard coal ashes was worked 
into the soil in this little trench, and 
plenty of seed sown. As_ usual, I 
waited so long for the plants to show 
up that I began to think they would have 
to be planted over; they are slow to ger- 
minate, but when conditions were right 
the plants kept showing up, and the re- 






sult is a good solid row running up over 
the wire. Planting the seed in the Fall 
would not hasten their growth, accord- 
ing to my experience. Theories are in- 
teresting, but are of little value until 
they are proved practical. When I hear 
of something being done along these 
lines that I am interested in I try them 
out, allowing for different heat condi- 
tions, and note results. I do not think 
C. R. will gain anything by the fall 
planting of Sweet Peas. 


H. E. Cox, (In Rural New-Yorker) 





Variation in Thermometers, 
or Temperatures? 


To THE EbDIToR :— 


I have three thermometers outdoors; one at 
the side of a frame cottage, and two hanging 
on trees. The one hanging on an Oak shows two 
to three degrees less than the one hanging on 
a Maple, at six A. M., both facing northwest, 
and the sun touches them not before two thirty 
or three P. M. The third faces the sun from 
seven A. M. to two P. M. and on very hot days 
goes up to 120 in the sun, but at six A. M. most 
of the time shows the same temperature as the 
one on the Oak tree. 

Is the Oak tree slower to pick up the heat of 
the sun? The frame building is just boarded 
with half inch planks, inside lined with asbestos, 
and cools off very quickly during the night; and, 
as said before, shows nearly every morning the 
same temperature as the one on the Oak. The 
same make of thermometer on the Maple shows 
two and one-half to three degrees higher. 


H. J., (Ind.) 


Answer :—While the question of varia- 
tion in thermometers, even in connection 
with trees, is hardly within the natural 
scope of THE FLOWER GROWER, yet as 
the Editor was engaged for many years 
in refrigerating work, requiring some 
knowledge of thermometry, he will en- 
deavor to answer the questions asked. 


It can hardly be suggested that the 
thermometer hanging on the Oak shows 
lower temperature because of any differ- 
ence in the character of the tree itself. 
It is more probable that there is some 
other reason. 

It would be well first te take the 
three thermometers and get them all to- 
gether in one place where they would be 
subject to exactly the same conditions of 
air circulation, etc., and see if they 
register true with each other. This test 
might be made in several different situa- 
tions and at different temperature;—for 
instance, at the temperature of ice water, 
up to the temperature in direct sunshine. 

Many thermometers on the market are 
inaccurate, some cf them several degrees 
or more. 


Most thermometers are so constructed 
that the bulb is protected to some extent 
from any heat influence from the wall or 
building or tree against which it is 
hanging, either by air spaces, wood back 
or otherwise; but, of course, there is 
some influence in the way of radiation. 
If an influence of this kind was sus- 
pected, a board could be fastened against 
the tree and the thermometer fastened 
on the board. 

Somewhere I have seen something 
about variation in temperature of differ- 
ent trees at different times and under 
different influences, but I don’t think 
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that anything of this kind wo 
for the variation stated. 


It would seem that after i 
thermometers, as suggested, and oe the 
observation of conditions under whi 
the readings were made, that a oa 
factory explanation could easily pe o 
rived at. > 


(THE Eprror) 





Growing Hyacinths in Glasses 
Narcissi Goes to Leaves, Rte. 
To THE Ep:Tor :— 

Will some one who has had experiene 
ing Hyacinths in glasses give detailed j tenets 
for success? When to start them? ew rae 
keep in dark? Any special varieties that do wat 


Why did my Narcissi go mostly to |e, 
(Growing in pebbles ) “— 


; The Ixia and Fritillaria and Oxalis | tried 
in fibre amounted to nothing. I can read and 
went by printed instruction but with no Success, 
J. W.R. 
Answer :—While for growing in pots 
Hyacinths should be started as soon pas 
they can be procured, for growing in 
glasses they should not be started until 
the roots show beginnings of growth, 
This may be by the first of November 
certainly by the first of December. Bulbs 
started in glasses earlier will have the 
bases damaged by long contact with the 
water when not in growing condition, 


How long they should be kept in the 
dark after starting in the glasses de. 
pends on conditions and on the variety, 
An early variety comes on much more 
rapidly than a late variety. It will need 
to be all of a month, probably six weeks, 
and very likely twe months. The bud- 
cluster should acquire heavy develop- 
ment and be completely above the tip of 
the bulb before bringing to full light 
and warmth. If the bud-cluster reaches 
heavy development without coming free 
of the bulb, the plant should be given 
partial light overhead for a while to 
make the bud climb for daylight. The 
stem should not be permitted to become 
more than an inch or two long, between 
the bud-cluster and the bulb, before 
bringing to full light and warmth, how- 
ever, as the stem ultimately gets too 
long anyhow. 

All the early varieties are good forcers, 
and most of the commonly listed varieties 
are early or early medium. Many of 
the late varieties force equally well, but 
require much more time. The late va- 
rieties are better for outdoor growing, as 
they do not get so badly scorched by un- 
timely frosts. 

Why did Narcissi, growing in pebbles, 
go mostly to leaves? The natural sup- 
position is that the bulbs were not given 
sufficient time where cool and dark. The 
Narcissus, and other bulbs used for spring 
flowering or winter blooming, have the 
bud in the bulb in the Fall, but very 
minute in size. In the natural course 
of events, i. e., in outdoor growing, this 
bud is developing all Winter in the bul 
in the ground, while the leaves are not 
growing. If these same buds are to be 
brought to bloom indoors, they must have 
the same opportunity to attain full size 
within the bulb before the bulb goes to 
the business of making leaves, because 
when the leaves come the bud comes 100, 
and the bud will not develop then, but 
will blast. 

Other possibilities are that the bulbs 
were immature, having no bud in them, 
or overmature, having divided into small 
new bulbs: or they may have been bulbs 


e in grow. 
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loomed in the house the Win- 
Gat nel m In ocean shipment, if 
oth are stored too close to the engine- 
— or some other possible source of 
heat, the bud may be ruined while the 
bald” remains sound. This rarely hap- 
ws now, but used to be common, be- 
fore the danger was understood. 

As to Ixias, Fritillarias, and Oxalis, 
all I know about them would not more 
than fill a five-inch keg, let alone an 
ordinary barrel. However, they are all 
of them different from the Hyacinth and 
Narcissus. The Ixia is not a bulb, but 
, corm, like the Freesia and the Gladi- 
olus, and has no ready-made bud con- 
cealed in it. My understanding of the 
Ixia and the Freesia is that they should 
be potted and lightly watered once, and 
then stood back without further water- 
ing until the leaves show. Then they 
should be put to vigorous growth in 
regular temperature and light, with light 
watering until nearly ready to bloom; 
then watered abundantly. These should 
be potted in soil, as they are not adapted 
to water culture. Somewhat similar re- 
marks I think hold for the Fritillaria, 
but I do not know. 

All the Oxalises I ever saw, were 
growing in pots like any other pot plant, 
apparently having no notion of doing 
anything else. There are different types, 
I believe, and the different types may be 
different, but it is my impression they 
are simply potted and set up in the win- 
dow along with the Geraniums and 
Begonias. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 





Questions About Gladioli 


To THE EDITOR :— 


How do the different Gladioli derive the namcs? 

Who has a right to name them? 

Where do the different varieties come from? 

What is meant by seedlings? 

What is meant by hybrids? 

What is the difference between hybrid and the 
parent ? 

If I grow Gladioli from seed would the flowers 
be like the flowers from the mother bulb? 

Will the flowers from the seed be the same 
every time? For instance if I grow from the 
variety Blue Jay seed this year and again next 
year will they give the same color? 

Have:I a right to name my varieties raised 
from seed? 

M. R. W., (Mass.) 


Answer :—Giadioli derive their names 
simply from the imagination of the per- 
son who names them. 

The originator may accept any name 
he or she sees fit to apply to new vari- 
eties. 

New varieties are produced by cross- 
ing one variety or species with another. 

Seedlings are the new varieties re- 
sulting from the cross referred to. 

Hybrids are varieties which are the 
result of crosses, hence the term is al- 
most interchangeable with the term 
seedling, but not necessarily so. 

The hybrid is the product of crossing 
two parents and the parent is one of the 
plants used in the crossing. 

While new varieties grown from seed 
may, to some extent, take the character 
of either parent, it is correct to say 
that every seedling will be different from 
either of the parents. 

No, the flowers from the same seed 
will not be the same every time, even 
if the same parents are used. 

Yes, you have a right to name your 
seedling Gladioli without recourse to any 
authority. 

The Editor presumes to answer briefly, 
a above, questions which might call for 
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a detailed treatise on the subject of pro- 
ducing new varieties of Gladioli. The 
answers given above are doubtless sub- 
ject to technical criticism, and especially 
is the Editor not at all sure that he 
has the right idea of just what the term 
hybrid means. However, an attempt has 
been made to answer the questions more 
to bring out additional suggestions from 
people who are better posted and who 
have had more experience, and will they 
please tell us more about this interesting 
story? 


MADISON COOPER 





Lime-sulphur on Rose Bushes 


To THE EDITOR :— 


How may I use lime-sulphur on Rose bushes? 
I want to know the quantity of arsenate of lead 
to use and how often it: must be used. 


H. E. C., (Conn.) 


Answer :—The correspondent obviously 
does not mean lime-sulphur at all, but 
the sulphur-arsenate dust, rather gen- 
erally known as the Massey dust, by 
reason of the fact that it was Dr. L. M. 
Massey, the pathologist of the American 
Rose Society, who first advised and pro- 
posed this effective protection against 
mildew and black-spot. The mixture is 
nine parts dusting sulphur to one part 
powdered lead arsenate. It ought to be 
applied every two or three weeks, par- 
ticularly during the Summer, not as a 
remedy for the diseases mentioned but 
as a preventative of them. A leaf af- 
fected with black-spot, that is showing 
the characteristic yellow rings and ir- 
regular black centers, is not only a dead 
leaf but a dangerous source of infesta- 
tion to other unaffected leaves. All such 
leaves ought to be gathered up and 
burned, and if the dust is used liberally 
enough to have the ground show a little 
coating of it, that is better. Dusting 
sulphur is not the same as flowers of 
sulphur, being much finer. 

Lime-sulphur is wholly improper to 
use on Rose bushes at any time save as 
a dormant spray in the Winter, when it 
might be somewhat of a general fungi- 
cidal protection. 

Some Rose friends put an extra part 
or two of powdered tobacco stems with 
the Massey dust and thus at the same 
time make it effective against aphis and 
other of the minor insects. One firm 
sells this dust as “All in One” at fifty 
cents a pound. 


This dusting may be done with any- 
thing that will surround, the bushes with 
a cloud of dust, always keeping in mind 
the fact that to be effective the under 
side of each leaf must be reached. There 
are “guns” sold at various prices—$1.50 
is enough to pay for one. 


J. HoracE McFARLAND 





Roses on Water Front 


To THE EbIToR :— 


Will you please let me know if Roses will thrive 
on water front? I would plant them about one 
hundred feet from the water and in soil that 
Roses require. 

L. J. H., (Md.) 


Answer :—Just what the water front 
is on which it is hoped that Roses will 
thrive needs to be known. Generally 
speaking proximity to moisture and espe- 
cially a reasonable amount of humidity 
in the air is helpful, and finer Roses 
than those grown at Marblehead in 
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Massachusetts and in other coast points 
I have never seen. 


If the conditions are such as to have 
the Roses surrounded by fogs there is 
a liability to mildew, which can be com- 
batted in various ways and probably best, 
under the new conditions, by the use of 
potash in the soil. 

The Rugosa Roses are particularly 
fond of sea coast conditions, and flourish 
in sand. In general I should say that 
your correspondent need have no hesita- 
tion in planting Roses along a water 
front. 

J. Horace McFARLAND 





Varieties of Gladioli for Forcing 
To THE EbIToR :— 


Do some varieties of Glads force under glass 

better than others? 
a. c. 

Answer:—Yes, some. varieties of 
Glads force much better under glass 
than others, and, generally speaking, 
the early varieties behave better when 
forced than the later ones, but there are 
exceptions to this rule. Won’t some of 
my readers who have had experience 
with forcing Gladioli in the greenhouse 
tell what varieties have behaved best as 
they have found them? 


(THE EDITOR) 





Lily Bulbs from Seed 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Can Lily bulbs be grown from seed? 
M. R. S., (Kingston) 


Answer:—Almost all species of the 
Lily family can be grown from seed, pro- 
viding the seed is good, and has been 
matured and ripened properly. Sow the 
seed in a well drained flower pot, seed 
pan, or shallow box in a soil made up 
of two parts light loamy soil, one part 
leaf soil (black soil from the bush), and 
one part fine sand. Cover the seed with 
about a quarter inch of the soil men- 
tioned. Set in a shady window to start, 
temperature about 60 to 65 degrees 
Fahr. Keep soil moist, not too wet. 
Lily seed is slow in germinating, over a 
year in starting sometimes. Trans- 
plant the seedlings when large enough. 
It will take three years or more to grow 
a flowering bulb from seed. 


(Canadian Horticulturist) 





Propagating Rosa Rugosa 


To THe EDITOR :— 


Would like to ask some reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER how to propagate Rosa Rugosa and the 
best time for doing this work. 

Have tried to grow them from seed, but failed 
to get the seed to germinate. 


F. A. W., (Penna.) 


Answer:—It would seem that Rosa 
Rugosa is very easy to propagate by 
division, as the Editor has a plant of 
this, set about twelve years ago, which 
has grown from a single root to a plant 
about 10 x 15 feet, and besides divisions 
have been taken from it from time to 
time. 


Can someone suggest the best way of 
propagating this Rose and also give 
some idea of what can be expected from 
the seeds? This Rose has so many good 
qualities for extreme northern situations 
that complete information is desirable 
regarding it. 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


DELPHINIUM BLIGHT 

Can anyone tell me a cure or prevent- 
ative for Delphinium blight? It dwarfs, 
blackens and distorts spike and pip, be- 
sides comparatively minor damage to 
the stems and foliage. It is apparently 
bacteriological. Some individual plants 
are immune, even when plants are among 
the affected ones. 

Have tried Experiment Station and 
Department of Agriculture for remedies, 
but in vain. 

Claims are made for a new soil treat- 
ment preparation. 


Can anyone give me information? 
A. S. H., (So. N.Y.) 


GLADIOLUS FOLIAGE TURNS YELLOW 

I notice that the leaves of some Glads 
are turning yellow though they have not 
bloomed yet. Cultivation and a dust 
mulch have been continued all season so 
I do not think it due to a lack of mois- 
ture. Can you help me? 


H. H. H., (Md.) 


ANTS ON ASTERS 
Can you tell me how to destroy ants? 
I have Aster plants that die, and I dug 
up some of them and found that they 
were literally covered with ants. How 
can I destroy the ants without hurting 


the plants? 
H. D. K., (Ohio) 


SCALE ON BOSTON FERN 
Can any of your readers tell what 
will remove and prevent a small brown 
scale which infests our Boston Fern? 


The plant in question is 17 years old, 
or part of it is, for it has been broken 
up and repotted once or twice. It grows 
well and it* looks healthy except that 
when a frond becomes infested to any 
extent it turns brown and drops its 
foliage. 

The plant has been repeatedly cleaned 
by scraping and washing away every 
visible sign of the scale but often be- 
comes reinfested in a short time. 

I would very much appreciate any help 
you may be able to give me. 

C. R. H., (Mass.) 


DAHLIA STUNT? 

The year most of my Dahlias as well 
as those of my friends and neighbors, 
seem stunted in growth (being only a 
foot or eighteen inches high) though 
very healthy plants trained to a single 
stem and staked. They are arriving at 
the bud stage at this time. Would com- 
plete or partial disbudding help to in- 
crease the height? Or is it due to 
weather conditions? 

Would cutting away most of the foli- 
age do any good. And how far up the 
stock should the sets of leaves be 


H. H. H., (Md.) 


trimmed? 
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FLOWERS FOR BEDDING DESIGNS WANTED 


My desire is to lay out flower beds 
of a permanent character, in unique de- 
signs. For instance, I have marked out 
on my lawn, the Square and Compass, 
cutting the grass away from the de- 
sign, leaving the design in relief. This 
makes a very excellent showing and I 
would like to make it permanent, with 
flowers. My trouble is I am not familiar 
with the long growing and lasting sorts. 

I have thought of Pansies, and again 
of hardy Pinks. Will you suggest flow- 
ers of same height for sunny location, 
and in colors blue, white, red? 


G. F., (Neb.) 


PLANTS AND SHRUBS FOR SHADY 
SITUATIONS IN TEXAS 

I should appreciate it very much if 
some of your readers would suggest 
names of plants, bulbs, shrubs, anything 
in fact in the floral kingdom, that I 
can grow outdoors in the shade in this 
location. I have a conspicuous place 
that I would like to beautify. The bed 
is shaded by the house*on the north and 
a large tree on the south. I will greatly 
appreciate suggestions. 


Mrs. K. M. B., (Texas) 


IDENTITY OF WISTERIA WANTED 


The article “How to Grow Wisterias” 
in the June number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER prompts me to write you for 
information about one I saw last Spring 
in Paducah, Ky. 

It was supported on a circular frame 
about three feet from the ground. The 
flower clusters were one foot and more 
in length. Color bright rosy mauve. 
The plant looked old and had been cut 
back to keep it to the small frame. It 
bloomed before any leaves came out and 
was much earlier than our common 
Wisteria. Could you tell me what it is? 


A. R. K., (Ill.) 


PREVENTING WEEDS AND GRASS 
IN GRAVEL PATHS 
I would like to find out if there is 
anything which is good and inexpensive 
which will prevent weeds and grass in 
gravel paths in my flower garden? I 
see sulphur mixture is recommended but 
I don’t know what that is. If some kind 
reader would oblige me I would be 


grateful. 
Mrs. M. G. W., (Ky.) 





TREATMENT OF LAWN 


As a subscriber to your magazine may 
I ask you for a little information on how 
to treat my lawn? It has received every 
care and attention, such as being covered 
with fertilizer in the Fall and being 
weeded every week, but still weeds grow 
in great profusion, especially two, one 
of which somewhat resembles a Fern 
with a hairy leaf (somewhat on the or- 
der of an Oriental Poppy) which spreads 
very rapidly. The other is a small leaf 
which grows under the grass and also 
spreads with great rapidity. On re- 
moving these there is often a white or 
mildewed appearance about the soil 
where they have been growing. I thought 
that the reason for this might be the 
condition of the ground and that you 
might give me some information as how 


to treat it. 
C. R. W., (So. N.Y.) 
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TEN BEST GLADIOLI 

A reader wants to know t 
the -— ten Gladioli which 
at low prices. He has a ; 
mind to make the Gladiolus knowns, 
large number of new growers or a : 
expresses it, “place the Gladiolus bef he 
the mass of the common people,” ore 

Surely all who have grown Gladioi 
will be glad to lend a hand in this: 
work. Don’t forget that the price m 
be low and that the varieties must be 
good propagators. 

Who will start the good work? 


he Names of 
can be had 


PRESERVING FLOWERS BY WAXING 
I am trying to get some info : 
3 s rmat 
as to the method of waxing four 
such as Dahlias and Roses, to preserye 
them. I wonder if any of your Treaders 
can help me out a little on this, 


J. C. W., (Ohio) 


REMEDY WANTED FOR 
MEALY BUG, ETC, 
Would be glad to have information 
through the columns of THE Frowm 
GROWER giving a remedy for destroying 
mealy bug, white fly, and green lice or 
aphis, on potted plants. 


L. S. O., (Penna.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS DOES NOT BLOOM 


_ Could one of our FLOWER Grows 
friends tell me how to get a Christmas 
Cactus to bloom? The slip was taken 
from a blooming plant five years ago 
and has never bloomed. I sink the pot 
in the garden and take it up before 
frost. I give it plenty of water in the 
house and have it in an east window, 
where the sun does not shine long. Is 
this the fault? 


RicHARD RASSMAN, (N.Y.) 


DAHLIAS DO POORLY 

Last year and also this season I have 
quite a good many Dahlias which just 
seem to come through the ground in 
groups or clumps. Some of them grow 
as high as five or six inches and others 
ten or twelve inches and they just seem 
to stand still. They do not bloom and 
they do not grow. They look like a 
stunted plant. 

On page 291 of the July issue I notice 
that someone offers a recommendation 
for sick Dahlias. I do not know that 
my troubles are just like the ones men- 
tioned, but if any of your subscribers 
know what could be the trouble with 
these Dahlias and could help me in solv- 
ing the problem, and as to what I can 
do with them to get them to bloom, | 
should thoroughly appreciate their kind- 
ness. 

J. M. L., ( Penna.) 


BULBS AFTER FORCING 

I would like to ask about the forced 
bulbs. A florist in my neighborhood dis- 
ecards his winter grown bulbs. Can any 
of your readers tell me if these were 
planted in the Spring whether they 
would ploom next year? And I would 
like to know if the Chinese Sacred Lily, 
Paper White Narcissus, Daffodils, and 
Bermuda Easter Lily will stand the 
Winter in southern Illinois. 


C. F. S., (So. IIL) 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM QUESTIONS 

uses the syrupy substance 
appears on my Chrysanthemum 
¥ s apout the middle of the blooming 
alee They are grown in pots in the 
windoWS. I know that starch turns to 
r, but don’t know just why it should 
suga r on the Chrysanthemum leaves. 
Should the tops be cut off the plants 

- after blooming and preparatory to rest- 


; agation? 
ing for propas F. G., (Ohio) 


DAHLIA “STUNT”? 


had some trouble this year with 
spi of a blight that stunts the 
owth of the Dahlias and causes the 
jeaves to turn brown on a large number 
of plants. Information as to what causes 
this and the remedy will b_- gratefully 


received. C. G. R., (Iowa) 


PLAN FOR CANNA PLANTING WANTED 


Can any reader tell me how to make a 
few extra fine Canna beds, not over six 
or eight feet in diameter? Would like 
to know what varieties for center, side 
and edge. I have plenty of the bronze 
leaf Cannas with dark red flowers and 
also the large bronze leaf with orange 
fowers. Also have large-growing Can- 
nas with green leaves with both orange 
and yellow flowers and with yellow and 
red flowers and with pink and white 
fowers. These are all the tall-growing 
kinds. Would like to know names of 
other varieties needed for a well balanced 


H. M. A., (Ga.) 


PROTECTING VIOLETS DURING WINTER 


A reader wants to know how to win- 
ter Sweet Violets and whether it will be 
possible to leave them in the ground 
over Winter, with a mulch or protection, 
and if so what sort of protection is 
needed. Will someone who has had ex- 
perience please answer? 


FILLER WANTED FOR DAHLIA BLOOM 


I would be pleased to know what to 
use for a filler in a bouquet of Dahlias 
as they always crowd each other. 


H. L., (Ohio) 


REMEDY WANTED FOR ASTER BEETLES 


A reader says that his garden is full 
of Aster beetles and that he has not 
found any remedy for them. Has any 
one found a successful method of fighting 
this pest? 

—EDITOR 





CROSSING GLADIOLI 

How may we tell when the stigma of 
the Gladiolus is ready for the pollen of 
another flower? Out of seven crosses I 
have obtained seed from but two. Will 
not some of your readers who have had 
experience give me some helpful hints 
along this line? 

L. H. R. 


PLANS FOR ROSE ARBOR WANTED 


A subscriber wants plans, sketches, 
or suggestions for the construction of a 
Rose Arbor. Anything along this line 
from readers who have had experience 
Will be interesting and helpful, either 
with or without drawings or sketches. 





ANSWERS 


BEST IRISES 


In your question department the 
twenty-five best Irises are asked for. I 
shall be interested to know what they 
are and in the meantime submit a list of 
the twenty-five best in my garden, the 
first ten being especially fine. 


Dominion Ballerine 
Madam Gaudichau Celeste 

Lord of June Titan 

Mother of Pearl Miranda 
Magnifica Antonia Antoinette 
Leverrier Archeveque 
Dream Argentina 
Sherbert Asia 
Ambassador Alcazar 

Lent A. Williamson Mile. Schwartz 
Pallida Dalmatica Kalos 

Madam Durand Juniata 

Mrs. Brewster Oriflame 


ARTHUR L. HUBBARD, (Ind.) 


STORING DAHLIA TUBERS 


While vacationing here in Colorado 
Springs, I read the July issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, and feel I should like 
to assist reader H. W. B. in storing his 
Dahlia tubers in such a way as to pro- 
mote the least possible drying up or 
shrinkage, and loss by decay during win- 
ter storage. 


My method is to use wooden boxes 
(soap boxes); line them with light or 
medium weight tar roofing paper, using 
tacks. Nail an oblong block of wood on 
each end of box, to serve as a handle. 
Place clumps entire or divided in halves 
into these boxes, and fill in garden earth, 
sifted through an ash sieve (to eliminate 
stones which otherwise break off the 
young sprouts in the Spring when 
handling). Shake earth down thor- 
oughly; put several layers of news- 
papers on top of each box; and the boxes 
may be stored on cellar bottom side by 
side or several on top of one another. 


A most convenient way of marking 
contents of each box is to tack a piece of 
cardboard about 3 x 4 inches on the front 
side facing you,—the name or number 
of each variety can be marked thereon. 


I wish to caution about using too large 
or extraordinarily large boxes, for 
when they are filled with earth they be- 
come extremely heavy. 


H. TROSSBACH, M. D., (N. J.) 


ALYSSUM SAXATILE FROM SEED 


In reply to Mrs. Ida Budd, Prescott, 
Arizona, who asks for. information con- 
cerning Alyssum saxatile, let me say 
that plants raised from seed will be 
found to vary slightly in manner of 
growth and size of flower trusses as well 
as size of individual bloom, and that 
when a desired strain has been secured 
it should be perpetuated by cuttings or 
layers. 

By a careful selection our florists have 
secured a variety which is such an im- 
provement in all respects that it is 
listed under the name of saxatile com- 
pactum, and this when properly grown 
and cared for is the most useful of hardy 
perennial plants for early spring flower- 
ing in the rockery or mixed flower bed 
or border. It is a plant of shrub-like 
growth, of dwarf compact habit, attain- 
ing a height of about two feet by as 
much in breadth, branching so near the 
ground that each plant covers a square 
foot of ground. The leaves are lance- 
like and velvet-like in color and from 
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each axil of the top branches the large 
clusters of deep yellow flowers are pro- 
duced during the month of May, the 
precise time depending on the season 
and the situation in which the plants are 
grown. These flowers remain in per- 
fection for at least three weeks. 


In cultivation this Alyssum, popularly 
known as Gold Dust, should be given 
a partially shaded situation and a very 
deep well-enriched soil, and during the 
winter months a light covering of some 
coarse littery material. When this is re- 
moved in the early Spring, let some 
sheep manure be carefully dug in around 
the plants. After the plants have ceased 
blooming they can be cut back into shape 
if necessary, carefully divided and re- 
planted, and in this way one’s supply 
can be increased. 


Seeds are freely produced and should 
be sown as soon as the ground has be- 
come settled in April on a nicely pre- 
pared border in a warm sheltered situa- 
tion, and the young plants carefully 
grown on until they are large enough 
to be removed to the place it is intended 
they are to bloom. 


Cuas. E. PARNELL, (So. N.Y.) 


SOIL FOR BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREEN 


The reason for John B. Dreibellis’, 
(N. Ind.,) June issue, failure with broad 
leaved Evergreen, is, I think, in the 
preparation of his soil. He mentioned 
using chips and saw dust. These in- 
gredients contain a large amount of 
tannic acid which is most injurious to 
plant life. If he would use a mixture 
of good garden loam, a little clean sand 
to lighten it, and well-rotted leaf mould, 
with a top dressing, after his plants are 
in place, of one pound of aluminum sul- 
phate per square yard of surface he will 
have a much more congenial growing 
medium. 

His Ilex opaca does not require this 
especially prepared soil. Though pre- 
ferring a rich well drained soil, it thrives 
even on extremely poor soil. 


J. J. CHISHOLM, (Md.) 


USE OF HEN MANURE 


H. M. V. asks about the use of hen 
manure. It is known that hen manure 
is richer than common stable manure and 
for that reason everybody says “don’t” 
or at least advises caution. 

This was my experience several years 
ago when I was preparing a new bed 
for flowers and plants of various kinds. 
I had already applied a generous dress- 
ing of hen manure and was mixing it 
with the soil when a kind neighbor of- 
fered the usual caution. But I persisted 
and the result was a luxuriant growth 
of everything that I planted. 

According to published analysis, poul- 
try droppings, when fresh, contain about 
three times as much nitrogen and potash 
as fresh stable manure. 

If dried without loss, it would contain 
a little higher percentage because of loss 
of water, but if allowed to ferment a 
large part of the nitrogen would be lost, 
and if exposed to rain both nitrogen and 
potash will leach out. The ideal way to 
save it is to mix it daily with dry earth 
or land plaster and store it in a dry 
place till used. 

There are many ways to use hen ma- 
nure profitably in the flower garden. It 
may be spaded in like other manure and 
thus mixed with the soil, but I prefer 
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to use it as a top dressing. Since both 
the nitrogen and the potash are easily 
dissolved out by water, I prefer to put 
it where the rains will carry it down to 
the roots rather than down away from 
the roots. Last winter’s accumulation was 
spread late in March on the Rose gar- 
den and on a large bed of Delphiniums. 
The spring rains dissolved the nitrogen 
and carried it down into the soil. For 
the Roses it will furnish food for growth, 
when growth first starts, increasing the 
size and length of the new growth which 
will bear this year’s blossoms. It will 
be nearly spent by mid-summer when 
growth should be slowed up to allow the 
new wood to harden for Winter. 

The Delphiniums will shoot up to a 
height of seven feet or more with their 
blue spikes waving in the wind, but 
requiring stakes if in an exposed place. 
If cut down after flowering they will 
have strength to give two later crops 
of flowers. 


Later accumulations of hen manure 
will be used on the Asparagus bed be- 
cause Asparagus stores up food all Sum- 
mer to help it produce thick tender 
shoots next Spring. Asparagus and 
Rhubarb never seem to get too much 
nitrogen. 


There is not much danger of using too 
much in the vegetable garden. Corn, 
especially, will appreciate a generous 
feeding and all leafy plants like Lettuce 
and Cabbage will be benefited by it. 

Growers of Peonies caution against 
the use of stable manure because of the 
fungus growths that come with it. If 
your soil is not reasonably rich some 
nitrogen will help the growth of new 
plantings. Hen manure may be worked 
into the soil a month or more in advance 
of setting or it may be worked in be- 
tween the plants. While not entirely 
free from fungus growth it is much more 
so than barnyard manure. 


Where, then, is the danger? What 
cautions must be observed? Just this: 
Because it is strong, do not let it come 
in contact with root or stem. Let the 
rain carry it to the roots. 


I would like to pay my respects to 
those people who advise trenching and 
placing manure below the roots of 
Asparagus and other plants. It may be 
a good thing to break up a subsoil by 
trenching. ‘It is also good exercise for 
a strong back. But since Asparagus 
roots grow horizontally instead of verti- 
cally, I prefer to place the fertilizer in 
the top soil and save my back. 


E. E. CALKINS 


GREEN DAFFODILS 


Your correspondent who _ inquires 
about green Daffodil blooms may be in- 
terested in the following quotation from 
Kirby’s “Daffodils, Narcissi, and How 
to Grow Them:” 


“Another vagary of the Double Van Sion is 
its tendency to produce flowers tinged with green 
and sometimes almost all green. I do not know 
that any scientific explanation of the reason, 
nor a remedy, has ever been advanced. A few 
year ago I visited a Guernsey Narcissus farmer 
who had removed his wares to Virginia,—he had 
about two acres of Double Van Sion, the flowers 
of which were as green as grass, although the 
bulbs, being unsalable, had remained undisturbed 
for three years. Mentioning the circumstance 
to an expert in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture an effort was made to solve the 
riddle but to no good result. A reputable Hol- 
land bulb grower finally transferred the bulbs to 
Dutch soil saying that in two years: the flowers 
would become as yellow as gold.” 


O. E. GREENE 





BRIGHT RED GLADIOLI 


H. E. Dixon—In bright red Gladioli 
we use Robert J. Kunderd, Crimson 
Glow and Neoga, both for garden effect 
and cut flowers. 

Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD 


CONTROL OF OYSTER SHELL SCALE 


In reply to inquiry by M. C. M. in 
the May issue regarding control of 
oyster shell scale would say: 


We had very good success by using 
Lime-sulphur at the rate of thirty-five 
pounds dry, to fifty gallons of water, 
applied either early in the Fall on a 
warm bright day, or as late as possible 
in the Spring as a dormant spray. 


This not only controlled but practi- 
cally eliminated them, and also was quite 
effective on the eggs of the apple aphis, 
etc. 


The time when the scale becomes ac- 
tive, subject to control by noncorrosive 
insecticides, varies from June 10th to 
20th in our latitude. 

P. H. F., (Iil.) 


EVONYMOUS VINE 


In reply to H. J. C., (Ill.,) in June 
issue re. Evonymous Vine;—the four 
varieties generally carried by the trade 
are: 

Evonymous Radicans,—a low growing 
Evergreen shrub with trailing and root- 
ing or climbing branches which may at- 
tain a height of twenty or more feet 
against a wall. Leaves, a -dull green, 
one-half to two inches long; flowers 
greenish white and inconspicuous; fruit 
pale pink. 

E. Carrierei,—similar to the above with 
leaves one and one-half inches long and 
glossy. 

E. Kewensis,—dwarf spreading habit, 
leaves one-fourth to one-half inches long 
marked white along veins. 


E. Regeta,—is a handsome spreading 
shrup, to five feet, a high climber if 
planted along a wall, etc. Leaves, one 
to one and one-fourth inches long and 
glossy. Flowers, greenish-white and in- 
conspicuous. Fruit, pinkish orange 
borne in great profusion and lasting on 
the branches a long time. 

In addition to these four there are 
E. Argenteo-marginata leaves edged 
with white; and Resco-marginata leaves 
edged pinkish. 

All Evonymous can be raised from 
seed, which is stratified and sown in 
the Spring, either in frames or open seed 


beds. However, I always propagate 
them from cuttings of half-ripened 
wood in Summer, under glass; or 


ripened wood in the Fall or Winter un- 
der glass. They root very quickly and 
make salable plants sooner than those 
from seed. 

J. J. CHISHOLM, (Md.) 





DAHLIA BULBS DRY OUT 


A question was asked how to avoid 
Dahlia bulbs drying out over Winter. A 
layer of small Potatoes was_ stored 
among the Dahlia tubers and it kept 
them in excellent condition. This base- 
ment is warm and dry from the furnace 
and previously had caused that shriveled 
condition complained of among the Dah- 
lia tubers. 

RENA BAUER 
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TO GROW LARGE PANSIES 


Our bed is in partial sha 
with no particular care vival ray = 
season we had wonderful Pansies, 
to three inches across, and he two 
ruffled. eevily 
Seed was sown in August, a 
ticular care taken of it, excent 
it with some coarse material durin i. 
Winter. They were not transplanted 
until in the Spring when they w 
transferred to their permanent quarters 
All the fertilizer used was ag small 
amount of partially-rotted horse ui: 
During the Summer, the bed received 
two or three applications of weak ma, 
nure water. I wonder if Possibly the 
trouble could have been caused by sprin 
sowing of the seed? We always at 
in the Fall and find it gives much better 
results. Late in the season when the 
plants have grown scraggily and long 
it is best to cut all the plants clear back 
to the base, thus giving them a fresh 
start. By following these very simple 
directions, very fine Pansies ought to be 
grown. 
G. W. THACKER 


HEATING GREENHOUSE WITH FRESH 
STABLE MANURE. 


I notice an inquiry regarding heating 
a greenhouse. While I was in the 
country doing heating work at an old 
hospital I saw a greenhouse built over 
a pit, three and one-half to four feet 
deep, which was kept full of fresh ma- 
nure from the stable quite close, and 
the plants seemed to be doing well. The 
greenhouse was of ordinary construction, 
about ten feet long, six feet wide, and 
seven feet high, facing south. 


Possibly someone who has had a good 
bit of experience with horse manure can 
give us some good information as to 
the heating power of same. 


J. 5. Hau, (Ont.) 


STARTING CANNAS INDOORS 


If Will Marshall will start his Cannas 
in pots and place them in a warm room 
in the basement, or in the living room 
of the house, in February, or even 
March, they will be ready for the open 
ground at planting time in May. Cannas 
start slowly, but when they get started 
they grow very rapidly. 


They should be divided and one tuber 
placed in a pot, then they can be turned 
out and placed in the ground with little 
or no disturbance to their growth. 


W. T. 


AMOOR RIVER PRIVET FROM SEED 


Answering I. G. T. in March number 
as to the growing of Amoor River 
Privet Hedge from seed. I am pleased 
to pass on my experience, and I have 
grown thousands of these plants from 
seed. Now have over one-half million 
coming on. 


I sow the seed in December in rows, 
raking them in just about one-half inch 
or less deep, and have never failed to get 
a fine stand. If seed have been kept 
in a good condition over Winter al 
not allowed to freeze they may be sown 
in March or April but would require @ 
— deeper planting,—about one 
inch. 


E. P. Douctas, (Tenn) 
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INQUIRY ABOUT TULIPS FROM SEED 


ears ago I had some extra fine 

aad fond was so loth to pick them 
that I foolishly let some of them go to 
seed. When the pods burst open I shook 
e ” seed out where they grew, but 

Janted some of it in an unmarked place 
and forgot all about them. 

The following two seasons I kept the 

ound of the Tulip bed thoroughly well 
hoed to keep down weeds and to prevent 
the soil from baking. Last Fall I dug 
up some of the Tulips to reset in an- 
other place, and as they were six inches 
or more under the surface, and had 
formed very large clumps, I had to throw 
gut a good lot of soil, which I later 
pushed back into the holes and smoothed 
the ground with the spade. 

This Spring I was mystified as to 
how such a lot of Onions were coming up 
from seed in my flower beds,—scores and 
hundreds of them within a radius of 
twenty feet; then I found some of 
these Onions had Tulip seed-shells still 
hanging on them. As they ventured out 
on their own notion they will have to 
look out for themselves;.I am not spar- 
ing them much. 

Moral: Don’t try to hurry Tulips, but 
give them a good soil, high and dry, 
and in a year or two fall-sown seed an 
inch deep will likely make “Onions” all 


ight. 
- Geo. W. BorpeN, (Okla.) 


SEEDING OF VIOLETS 

In regard to the seeding of Violets, 
Mrs. E. S., (Wis.), will find by close 
observation that they first put out 
medium size leaves, then abundant beau- 
tiful blooms on long stems. These do 
not form seed but are followed by lux- 
uriant foliage and the very small Vio- 
lets growing close to the ground which 
develop strong well filled seed pods. 
This will clear up the mystery for her 
and I am sure she will enjoy the reve- 
lation. 

Mrs. W. E. TAYLOR 


LOMBARDY POPLARS AS A SCREEN HEDGE 


I suppose some one else is sure to tell 
Mrs. H. W. V., (Md.)—(July issue) 
about Lombardy Poplars, but just out of 
friendliness please make sure they do. 
Her real problem is not how close to each 
other can she plant Lombardies, but how 
close dare she plant them to her garden. 
Don’t Lombardies rank with Maples for 
spreading, all devouring, surface-seek- 
ing roots? 

Of course she could, at a good deal 
of expense, sink a wall to shut off their 
roots from the garden side. 

And what kind of screen does she 
wish? Aren’t Lombardies likely to get 
“leggy” and be no screen at all except 
pretty well above the ground? 

And aren’t they rather short-lived? 
And what enemies have they? I notice 
that most lines of Lombardies in this 
country are marred by gaps or small 
replacement trees. 

As you see, I don’t know enough to 
answer her question—just enough to 
know that she needs answers to more 
than one question before she decides on 
Lombardies. 

My sympathy is acute, for I have the 
constant problem of trying to make 
things grow under Maples. I wouldn’t 
cut down those magnificent trees, but 
heaven knows I wouldn’t plant any more. 





Nor any Lombardies unless very well 
removed from any spot on which I 
wished to grow something else. 


Lombary Poplar is a beautiful tree, 
and, in my case, with a particular ap- 
peal. But do they fit in with most 
American landscapes and settings? They 
often can, but how often do they? 


ARTHUR S. HOFFMAN, (N.Y.) 


GROWING TIGER LILIES FROM SEED 

In answer to W. G. Combs’ inquiry 
re. growing Tiger Lilies from seed would 
say: 

Plant seed in a box of earth with part 
sand,—good garden soil in bottom, sand 
on top. Box should have small holes 
bored in bottom for draining. 

They can be transplanted in Spring. 

Lilies resembling an Easter Lily are 
now blooming in our garden which came 
from seed planted four years ago. 

Walnut trees from seed, (English and 
Black,) Catalpa speciosa, Pecan, Hollies, 
Roses from heps, and Potatoes from seed 
pods, are all grown in our garden. 

If M. Comps would dig up some of 
those Lily bulbs and put in his garden 
with plenty of leaf mould and water, 
and cultivate, he would probably find 
them more satisfactory. 


D. C. C., (Ore.) 


A RAPID GROWING VINE 


The Wild Cucumber or Wild Balsam 
Apple (Echinocystis lobata) is of fast 
and luxuriant growth. Young plants 
can be found in May in moist low places 
usually near water. It would make a 
beautiful, airy screen. The foliage is 
light green and of thin texture; the ten- 
drils are three forked; the numerous 
dainty white blossoms are followed by 
attractive pods. Its name from the 
Greek, (Echinocystis,) means hedgehog 
and bladder, alluding to the seed-pod 
which is covered with weak “prickles.” 

Its main fault is that it dies too early 
in the Fall. The seeds must be sown 
over Winter. It grows in Maine, south 
to Pennsylvania, and west to South 
Dakota, Kansas, and Texas. 

Morning-glory and Flowering Bean 
would also serve the purpose, but of 
slower growth and less shade. 


RENA BAUER 


USING CHICKEN MANURE 

I have used chicken manure very suc- 
cessfully by allowing two gallons to ten 
gallons of water. Giving this solution to 
my flowers about every two weeks, until 
buds are good size, helps wonderfully. 
Perhaps this will help H. M. S. in 
April issue of your magazine. 


Mrs. D. P. P., (Va.) 


ASTER ROOT LICE 

In transplanting Asters, if I see any 
lice on the roots, I make a mud of wood 
ashes in a shallow pan and lay the roots 
in this while planting. This gets the 
aphis and seems to do the plants good. 
After the plants are growing I find 
Pyrethrum Insect Powder will kill or 
drive away the ants. The Pyrethrum 
will do for the Aster beetles, the best 
of anything I have found. 

If this be of any help I am glad as 
I secure much from your paper. 


Cuas. Gay, (Iowa) 
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To Subscribers 


A circular letter is being sent to 
all subscribers requesting cooperation 
in the sending in of subscriptions and 
in sending names of prospective sub- 
scribers. Look for this letter and act 
on it as promptly as practicable,—but 
act on it,—don’t put it away and 
forget it. 

Every reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER has a moral obligation to this 
magazine, because of the fact that it 
is giving more for the subscription 
price than any other similar publi- 
cation. And, therefore, the request 
for cooperation, as outlined in the cir- 
cular letter referred to, also takes the 
nature of pointing out the obligation 
or duty of the reader to this magazine. 

As I have stated from time to time, 
this magazine is more of a cooperative 
enterprise than many publications 
which are printed and distributed by 
the so-called associations. Therefore, 
friends, do your part by actual co- 
operation, and this will enable me, as 
publisher, to give more and more for 
the regular subscription price. 


MADISON COOPER, PUBLISHER 





NOTICE—Preliminary 
Christmas Hint 


No Christmas present that can be 
imagined is more suitable than bulbs 
which will produce beautiful flowers 
which last for weeks, and especially 
when accompanied by the best Flower 
Growing Magazine in the world, tell- 
ing not only how to grow flowers, but 
how to balance one’s open-air activ- 
ities and get a better outlook on life 
in general. A gift of this kind may 
result in great benefit to your friends, 
giving them just the inspiration 
needed for better all-around develop- 
ment of mind and body. 

It is, perhaps, a bit early to talk 
about Christmas. No, it really isn’t 
early either, as the banks have Christ- 
mas clubs running the entire year, so 
you perhaps will pardon me for calling 
your attention to THE FLOWER 
GROWER as a suitable Christmas gift, 
and this year I am going to make it 
possible for my subscribers to not 
only give a _ subscription to THE 
FLOWER GROWER, but also a gift of 
bulbs, which will surely be appre- 
ciated by flower lovers everywhere. 

This notice is sent you at this time 
to call attention to the matter, and so 
you will bear it in mind, and when I 
send you printed matter on this spe- 
cial subscription and bulb offer for 
your friends, you will be sure to 
know about it, and be ready to take 
prompt action. It will be an excep- 
tional opportunity. 

MADISON COOPER 





MICE EAT TULIP BULBS 
Use the same food that is recom- 
mended in the middle column of page 
276, July issue. 
BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 
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Horse-chestnuts and Buckeyes 


These are the English names of the 
species of the genus Aesculus which are 
widely distributed in the northern hemi- 
sphere, with one species in southeastern 
Europe, two in northern India, two in 
China, one in Japan, one in southern 
California, and seven with numerous va- 
rieties and hybrids in the southeastern 
United States. The Arboretum Collec- 
tion is a good one but the Indian, one of 
the Chinese, the Californian, and one of 
t!.: eastern North American species have 
not proved hardy here. It is arranged 
on the valley road beyond the Lindens, 
and many of the plants are now in flower. 
Horse-chestnuts and Buckeyes differ in 
the presence of a resinous covering on 
the winter buds of the Old World and 
Californian species (Horse-chestnuts) 
and in its absence from those of the other 
American species (Buckeyes). The Eu- 
ropean species (Aesculus Hippocasta- 
num), a native of the mountains of 
Greece, is when in flower one of the most 
splendid trees which can be grown in the 
northern states when it can be planted 
in deep, rich, damp but well drained soil 
remote from the dust and dirt of large 
cities. This tree was first cultivated in 
England in 1633, having probably been 
sent there from Constantinople. The 
first knowledge we have of it in the 
United States was on April 18, 1746, 
when seeds were received by John Bar- 
tram of Philadelphia. There is now no 
evidence that it was planted at Mt. Ver- 
non by Washington, who was a constant 
visitor at Bartram’s garden, and the 
Arboretum does not know of any very 
large or old trees in the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia or New York. The hand- 
somest Grecian Horse-chestnut seen in 
the United States by officers of the Ar- 
boretum is in a garden in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. This tree was planted one hun- 
dred and ten years ago and is now 
seventy feet high with a trunk ten feet 
in girth and a perfectly shaped head 
eighty feet across. There are several 
varieties of the Grecian Horse-chestnut 
in cultivation but none of them grow to 
such a large size or are as handsome in 
habit or in their flowers as the original 
tree. The double flowers of one of these 
abnormal varieties, however, have the 
advantage of lasting longer on the tree 
before fading. Among the red-and pink- 
flowered Horse-chestnut trees, hybrids of 
A. Hippocastanum and a red-flowered 
American Buckeye, probably A. Pavia, 
are often handsome trees. The best 
known of these hybrids, A. carnea, which 
originated a good many years ago in 
Europe, is now a common tree in the 
suburbs of Boston. More conspicuous is 
a form of that tree with deep red flowers 
known in nurseries as Aesculus Briottii 
which was first raised in France. The 
trees in the Arboretum of this variety 
are now full of flowers. 

AESCULUS TURBINATA, the Japanese 
Horse-chestnut, first introduced into the 
Arboretum in 1881, is in Japan a magnif- 
icent tree, often growing to the height 
of eighty or ninety feet and forming a 
tall trunk occasionally seven feet in di- 
ameter. Like the European Horse-chest- 
nut, the leaves are composed of seven 
leaflets but these are thinner and more 
lustrous and the leaf-stalks are longer. 
The Japanese tree in summer therefore 
appears less dark and massive than the 
Grecian species. The flower-clusters are 
narrower and the flowers, which are 
white with scarlet marking at the base 
of the petals, are handsomer. Aesculus 








turbinata, which grows to its largest size 
in central and northern Japan, is hardy 
in New England. 


EASTERN AMERICAN HORSE-CHESTNUTS 


and their hybrids are interesting trees 
but have none of the splendor when in 
flower which gives so great value to the 
European species and some of its hy- 
brids. The largest American specimens 
in the Arboretum are two trees of the 
Ohio Buckeye (A. glabra) close to the 
left hand side of the South Street en- 
trance. These are among the oldest trees 
planted in the Arboretum as they were 
raised from seeds gathered in Ohio in 
1873. Several of the self-sown seedlings 
of these trees are now flowering in the 
general collection on the right hand side 
of the Meadow Road. The var. Buckleyi 
of A. glabra is the first of the Buckeyes 
to bloom in the Arboretum. This is a 
rare tree most abundant in Jackson 
County, Missouri, and is distinguished by 
the seven instead of the five leaflets. A 
little later to flower than the typical 
plant is the variety leucodermis, distin- 
guished by its smooth pale bark and 
glabrous leaves pale green or glaucescent 
below. This is the common form in 
southern Missouri, Arkansas and prob- 
ably Oklahoma. A related species, A. 
arguta, is now covered with its yellow 
flowers; this is a small narrow shrub 
tree-like in habit but only a few feet tall 
which has been found in west central 
Oklahoma and in a few places in north- 
ern and central Texas. This should 
prove an excellent May and June flower- 
ing shrub for small gardens. Aesculus 
georgiana is covered again with its com- 
pact clusters of large red and yellow 
flowers, and is certainly one of the best 
of the plants which have been brought 
into our gardens in recent years by the 
Arboretum. When first discovered it was 
believed to be confined to the neighbor- 
hood of Stone Mountain in central Geor- 
gia and always to be shrubby in habit. 
It is now known to range northward in 
the Piedmont region of North Carolina 
and to grow into a small tree, and the 
oldest plants in the Arboretum are be- 
ginning to assume a treelike habit. Aes- 
culus discolor var. mollis is also well cov- 
ered with flowers. The type of this 
species has red and yellow flowers, but in 
the variety mollis, which is the only form 
in the Arboretum, the whole flower is 
bright scarlet. It is a common plant 
from northern Georgia to central Ala- 
bama, and westward to the valley of the 
Guadaloupe River in Texas, ranging west 
of the Mississippi River northward to 
southeastern Missouri, and appearing in 
southwestern Tennessee. In the southern 
states no other plant is more brilliantly 
conspicuous, and its unexpected hardi- 
ness in New England is an important 
discovery. A. Harbisonii, which is a hy- 
brid of A. discolor var. mollis and A. 
georgiana, is the last of the Buckeyes, 
with the exception of A. parviflora, to 
bloom in the Arboretum and probably 
will not open its flowers for a couple of 
weeks. It is a shrub with broad clusters 
of large flowers each with a rose-colored 
calyx and canary yellow petals tinged 
with rose toward the margin. Still ex- 
tremely rare, it deserves to be better 
known. Aesculus woerlitzensis is a plant 
of doubtful origin with red and yellow 
flowers, of which there are a number of 
handsome young specimens in the collec- 
tion. It came originally from Europe 
and it is not certain whether it is a hy- 
brid or a species. Where it grows nat- 
urally, if it is a species, is still unknown. 





Calcium, N.Y, 
October, 1995 


Perhaps the handsomesi of . 

Buckeyes raised in Europe ss - brid 
which the name of A. mutabilis pend - 
flora has been given. This is a shapely 
young tree with narrow leaflets 4 
drooping red and yellow flowers which 
was presented in 1902 to the Arborety 

by the Spath Nursery in Berlin, It is 
considered to be a hybrid of A. discolor 
mollis and A. neglecta, another hybrid 


(Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 
lL 
Three (3) yearly subscriptions 


to The Flower Grower, t 
different addresses for see 














TWIN OAK GLAD GARDENS | 


Wonderful Early Fall bargains in G] 
Short on storage room. 40 named, aot ny 2: 
yarietios, and 20 seedlings—2 cf a kind—100, 


E. C. POUELL 
220 N. Hartman St. 
ST. JOHNS OREGON 











‘ Lhe. Gardners kh; 


For dividing Paeony, Iris, Dahlia 
roots or any plant propagated by 
root division. Makes clean, sharp 
cuts, 













WILLIAM F. UHLMAN 
1420 NORTH 26th ST., ST. JOSEPH, MO. 











INSURE YOUR 
FALL PLANTING 


Half starved and weak plants 
rarely survive the winter. Feed 
them with Wizard now to in- 
sure a hardy and established 
planting before frost. 


Write for prices and booklet. 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE Co. 
19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, [iL 

















ANNOUNCEMENT 

The owners of MOVILLA GARDENS (James 
Boyd and John C. Wister) announced in April 
that they had decided to close the gardens at 
the end of this year and wished to dispose of 
their entire stock of Peonies and Iris. 

They considered several different propositions to 
sell the gardens as a whole, but as none of these 
proved satisfactory they decided to offer the 
stock at low prices in order to effect a clearance. 
Although this decision was made rather late, a 
large portion of the stock has already been sold, 
including many of the rare and choice varieties. 
If any varieties remain unsold at the end of the 
season, they will be offered in the spring of 1926. 
This is an unusual opportunity to purchase well 
grown, high class stock, guaranteed true-to-name 
at exceptionally low prices. 

Lists of varieties unsold, with prices, will be 


sent on request. 
MOVILLA GARDENS, HAVERFORD, PA. 
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PLACROUN DS 


Your taste plus our experience and art 
will produce charming home grounds. 
No book plans; all fresh made daily. 
Meehan plans have brought practical 
results in every state in the Union. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 


Pioneer Nurserymen and Horticulturists 
— 
—— Philadelphia, Penna. § 
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Some Dogs I Have Known 
BY FANNIE MAHOOD HEATH, (N. Dak.) 


stances of dog sagacity and 
fidelity that ever came under my 
rsonal observation was that of a 
rt Scotch Collie that a friend owned. 
This friend, a Mr. Phelps, lived seven- 
teen miles from my childhood home. 


() of the most remarkable in- 


NOTHER little incident of dog 
fidelity, that is so pretty that I 
am loth not to give it, is that of 
Queen and Towser, mother and son, 
thoroughbred Scotch Collies,—the well 
beloved possessions of a very intimate 
friend. 





= 











Charies Peter Christenson, and his playmates, Queen and Towser. 
Towser is lying on the ground beside the baby. 


This dog, Towser by name, had been 
taught to carry messages about the 
farm. If Mr. Phelps was working in 
his field and wanted something from 
the house he would tie a message in 
his red handkerchief and tie it about 
Towser’s neck and he would go to the 
door and bark. Mrs. Phelps would read 
the message, give Towser the desired 
article, and he would take it to his 
master. 

One Winter Mr. Phelps had been 
staying in the woods with a neighbor 
who lived very near us, and we chil- 
dren had become great friends with 
Towser. One day we saw Towser 
headed towards home with the red 
handkerchief tied about his neck. 
We tried to coax him to us so that we 
could read the message but instead of 
coming to us Towser broke into a 
run and the last we could see of him 
he was still running. 

Some hours later we saw the Phelps 
team coming almost on the run. The 
Phelps boy was standing up in the 
sleigh box urging his foam-flecked 
horses to top speed, and curled up at 
his feet was Towser. We were very 
anxious to know the cause of the ex- 
citement, and a little later learned 
that Mr. Phelps had cut his foot badly 
while working in the woods, and 
Towser had travelled the seventeen 
miles home and delivered his message, 
and the Phelps boy had come back 
on high” to take his father home. 


This friend also had a son, Charles 
Peter by name. Baby’s two sisters 
were both of school age so baby’s 
constant companions were Queen and 
Towser. 

One day baby’s mother and I went 
to pick Choke Cherries and the dogs 
were taken along to amuse baby. A 
thick robe was spread on the grass 
and his babyship and toys were de- 
posited in the center of it with the 
dogs to keep him company. We were 
hard at work when all at once Queen 
started for the road some rods away 
barking and growling fiercely. I was 
trying to see what it -was all about 
when my friend exclaimed: “Oh! 
look at Towser.” I looked and saw 
Towser, every muscle tensed, his body 
stiffened, his hair raised on end, 
standing just back of baby so that 
baby’s head was just beneath his own, 
with glistening teeth, emitting low 
angry growls. He did not move a 
muscle nor did he change his position 
until the two rather roughly dressed 
men that were passing along the road 
were a long way off. Then he snuggled 
his soft nose for a moment in baby’s 
neck and laid down very close beside 
him with his head in baby’s lap. It 
was the prettiest living picture of 
dog fidelity that I have ever been per- 
mitted to see. 


With all the dogs that we have had 
and all the varying breeds, we have 
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never had a dog that was not willing 
and eager to do our bidding. Some 
were brighter than others it is true; 
and we found that one just cannot 
whip a Collie dog and have it good for 
anything afterwards. Husband tried 
it a couple of times and it took months 
of time and an endless amount of 
patience to overcome the effects of 
those whippings. 





Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
mostly of the years 1922, 1923, and 1924. 
A few of 1925. 

Twenty-four, (24) all different, of the 
years above stated, postpaid, $2.00. 

Please understand that these are extra 
issues and not consecutive; only odds and 
ends of surplus. 

MapiIson Cooper, Publisher, 
Caicium, N.Y. 


REGALE LILIES 


50c each, $5.00 per dozen 


Quantity prices on application 


HARRIS & PLATT, = SAN DIMAS, CAL. 




















George H. Baxe 


CHAZY 


Clinton Co., New York 








Send in your name for fall catalogue. 























Write 


for new descriptive list of over 100 
uncommon, hardy wild flowers. 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Forestburg, - - Texas 














amen >” VERLASTINGS 


WINTER BOUQUETS 
ALL COLors MANY VARIETIES 

YOUR BOUQUET $2.00 POSTPAID 

Prices in quantity given on request. 
Many varieties of Hardy Perennials, $4 to $6 per 100, 
strong rooted plants. Fall catalogue sent on request. 
CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS 

WASHBURN, WISCONSIN 











RETAIN THE IDENTITY 
of your choice named varieties by using the 
PERPETUAL LABEL & STAKE. A celluloided 
insertable label with a 24inch spring steel 
wire Stake. Send $1.00 per dozen for either 
labels or stakes post paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
PERPETUAL LABEL CO. 

GASPORT, -- New York 























SPECIAL GLADS at SPECIAL PRICES 


For Fall Orders and Fall ie eg | Only 
Dr. F. E. Bennett $2.00; Marietta (M) .75; Prince of 
India .15; A. B. Kunderd .15; Twilight (K) .30; Giant 
Nymph (C) .30; Florence .15; Fern Kyle $2.00; Dr. Van 
Fleet (K) .30; Adelina Patti (true) .10; Sheila (C) .20; 
Golden Measure .20; Mrs. F.C. Peters .25; Mottled 
Beauty (K) .20; Sulphur Glow (K) .20; Juno (C) .20; 
Henry C. Goehl 20; Masterpiece(K) .40; Mona Lisa .15; 
Myra (K) .05; Pink Wonder .10; Dav. Starr Jordan 
(D) .05; Roanoke .(5; Rose Mist $1.00; Scarlano .10; 
Virginia Hale .40; Alicia (K) .10; Nectarine (D) .15; 
Elf (D) .15; Thais Valdemar $1.00; Edith Wooster (D) 
50; Hazel Dawn .40. One third off my list prices for 
Fall orders. Prices are post paid. Don’t forget my Peony list. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 
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Fireweed 


IREWEED or Great Willow Herb 

is a perennial from two to seven 
feet high. It is the first flower to 
cover clearings and burnt over soil, 
therefore called Fireweed. Its other 
name, Willow Herb, is so-called from 
its leaves, resembling that of the Wil- 
low. They are dark olive-green and 
lance-shaped. Its botanical name 














Fireweed—Epilobium Augustifolium 


Epilobium is from three Greek words 
meaning “Violet on a pod” which the 
flower resembles. 

The slender velvety pods are green 
beneath and purplish above, they grow 
three inches long; when ripe they 
open lengthwise, disposing their nu- 
merous seeds, covered with a mass of 
silky down, to the winds for wide 
distribution. 

The magenta flowers are about one 
inch across, they form a _ terminal 
spike-like elongated raceme, blooming 
from the bottom upwards throughout 
the Summer. It has four broad con- 
spicuous petals, eight stamens, a 
prominent pistil with a four lobed 
stigma. It is cross-fertilized by bees. 

Fireweed is commonly found near 
railroad tracks, consequently the 
trains help to blow the seed along 
their windy path. To see all sorts 
of weeds and flowers especially nu- 
merous around railroad tracks, we 
know trains are great seed distribu- 
tors. 

RENA BAUER 
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Caleium, N ry 
October, if 25 : 





NARCISSUS and DAFFODILS 


For outdoor planting. Our best mixture com- 
posed of Emperor, Sir Watkin, White Lady, 
Laurens Koster, Glory of Leiden and ire. Good 
solid, onieg size bulbs, $250 per 100; $20.00 per 
1000, 250 at 1000 rate. You will be caren with this 
stock. 


EDGAR P. WALTZ & SONS 
“Camp Holly Garaens’’ Williamsburg, Va. 









HARDY LILIES 
Regale $5.00 per doz. $38.60 per 100 
Longiflorum 3.50 “* “ 25.00 “ « 
Regale seed $2.00 per packet of 1,000 seeds, 
Longiflorum Bulblets $5.00 per 100, 

GREEN BRAE GARDENS 
Richmond Beach, Washingtoa 








Hardy Wild Flowers 


‘ from the Ozarks 
Native Irises, ferns, rock plants, native 
shrubs and vines. Samp'e prices Bloodroot, 
Dutchman’s breeches, g +h in - the - Pulpit, 
Ozark Larkspurs $1.00 per 12. Catalog. : 
RALPH w. SHREVE 
Farmington, Arkansas 











Ayper-fumus5 


Puts The Top In Top-Soil’ 


Gardens, lawns Flo 
Booklet and Prices on Request 
apt 16. Newton, N.J. 








SPECIAL 


PRIVET HEDGE 15to 18in. branched; $3.50 
hundred. SPECIMEN SHRUBS, large bloom- 
ing size clumps 50c— 75c—$1.00. PEONIES. 3 
for $1.00. Catalogue and Bargain Sheet on request 
HEDGE LAWN NURSERY 


ROANOKE ~ . VA. 














Your Flower Garden for $6.0U0 
Postpaid, U.S. Fall ee 
10 Ganllardia P:G 1.00 
Oe eee . 0 





6 Lilium Tigrim, Red Tall _.......-. 1.00 

5 Lihum Elegans, Crimsen Dwarf _. 1.00 

6 Playtcodon (Balloon Flower) ._._.- 1.00 

25 Darwin cue, a Asst. colors._..... 1.00 
Price List Free © order less $2.00 accepted 


Battle Lake, Minn., Otter Tail Co. 














POTASH-MARL 


The Ideal Garden Fertilizer 


POTASH-MARL, Inc. 
15 E. 40th ST., - NEW YORK 























GLORIFIED DELPHINIUMS 


Wrexham strain. Two-year old clumps, 
one dollar apiece or ten dollars a dozen and 
upwards. Over one hundred seed one dollar. 

Wings Delphinium Garden 
Box 3380, - Portiand, Oregon 

















BETTER PLANTS-- 
by Farr 


You will be proud to have such plants 
and bulbs in your garden, for only the best 
are admitted to our lists. 

IRISES CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 
TULIPS DAFFODILS 

We shall be glad to send a_copy of 
our Bulb folder or our General Catalogue 


to readers of the FLOWER GROWER. Send your 
name and address today. 


FARR NURSERIES COMPANY 
121 GARFIELD AVE, Wyomissing, Penna. 

















BOBBINK & ATKINS 




















VISIT NURSERY — ASK FOR CATALOG 


NURSERYMEN & FLORISTS 
Rutherford - - New Jersey 











PEONIES : 


Augustine d’Hour; Livingston 
Goseee, — jules, Elie; M. ae 
six for e 
Satisfaction ae west of Rockies, 
The Langlois Floral Garden | 
Ri, Boxi6éD, Vancouver, Wash, |) 











































SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS | 
Make i own beady garden. Our list of " 


perennial seeds is the most complete i 
America. Many novelties not obtainable 
Ann s also, in finest assortment. 


IRISES, PEONIES and other 

Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornam 
— Write for List to — 4 

RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, - PAINESVILLE, ma 
aan 








Bulbs for Fall Planting | 


SPECIAL POSTPAID OFFERS 
25 Darwin Tulips, assorted colors...._. 1 
30 Single Early Tulips “‘ 
10 Large Hyacinths “ sis 
60 Crocus _ 
c aes Posutes. fil aecent, Ww 1 j 
atalog listing all kinds Tulips, Hyacint s, Narcissus, 
Iris, Peomies, Filies, etc., sent free. Sept.-Oct. d ‘ 
The Edgewater Farms, Box 458, Sterling, Il, , 








October Special 


Collection No. 1— One %” bulb of each of the fol. 
a sent post paid tor $10.00 cash. Catherine Cole 
man, Dr. Bennett, Fern K_le, Gercldine Farrar, J. A. 
Carbone, Henry Ford, Mrs. J C. Grossman,. 
Leon Douglas, Mrs R chard Lohrman, Orange Flame, 
Richard bgt Snaronrose, Sulphur Frills, Superba, ~ 
and W.H. Phipps. As my stock of scme of these va- 
rieties is limited, will accept, orders for this collection 
during month of October onl y. 
Collection No. 2— Four 1” bulbs of each of the fol 
lowing sent post paid for $5.°0 cash. Anthony Zonker, 
— Maid, _—— J a Van ey ae 
as erpiece, Ming Toy, Miss >pokane, Purple Glory, 
Richard Diener, Salmon Buff and Souvenir. 
Send for Catalog, ready about Dec 1, listing more’ 
than a hundred ot the newer up to date varieties. 
Will quote special prices on early oiders tor large 


—, c 
GEORGE W. SMITH b> 
3402—45th Ave. So. West, Seattle, Wash, ~ 
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DELPHINIUMS 


Have you seen the wonderful new 
ones that Diener, Vanderbilt, Pudor; 
Burns and others are producing? | If 
not you have missed the finest in 
Hardy Larkspurs. They are miles [@ 
ahead of the old kinds. Strong plants 7 
that have bloomed finely this summer, 
assorted shades $3.00 per doz. prepaid. 


GLADIOLUS 


Get your name on my mailnig list for 
the best glads in the world. Have a | ~ 
good stock of Marie Kunderd, Scarlet 7 
Wonder, Rose Mist, Sidney Plummer, 
Ming Toy, Capt. Boynton, Mrs. John 
R. Walsh, Mrs. Bothin and lots of © 
others. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer E. Gove 
BURLINGTON - 








VERMONT | 











